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THE WITTELSBACH RULERS 


THE DUKES 

Luitpold, ist Duke of Bavaria in 89J . . d. 908 

Arnold the Bad . . . . d. 938 

The elder son of Arnold lost the Dukedom of Bavaria to the House 
of Saxony, but the younger son retained the Palatinate, and is the 
ancestor of: 

Otto Wittelsbach, who became Duke of Bavaria in 1180 d. 1183 

Louis 1 . . . . . d. 1231 

Otto II , . , . . d. 1253 

Louis II, the Stem . . . . . d. 1294 

At the death of Louis the Stern, the line again divided, his younger 
son Louis became Duke, while the elder Rudolph succeeded to the 
Palatinate. 


Louis III (the Emperor Louis V) 


• 

• <h 1347 

Stephen 




* 

. d. i 37f 

John 





d. 1397 

Ernest 




• 

d. 1438 

Albert 




* 

. d. 1460 

John 




• 

, d. 1463 

Albert II 





. d. 1508 

William 





. d. IJJO 

Albert III . 





• d. ip 79 

William II . 





. d. 1597 
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The Wittelsbach Rulers 


THE ELECTORS 


Maximilian I, assumed the Electoral dignity in 1623 

d. 

1631 

Ferdinand-Mary ..... 

d. 

1679 

Maximilian II, Emanuel .... 

d. 

1726 

Karl-Albert (the Emperor Karl VII) 

d. 

i74J 

Maximilian III, Joseph .... 

d. 

1777 

Karl-Theodor (Elector-Palatine, reunited the two lines) 

d. 

1799 


THE KINGS 

Maximilian I of ZweibrUckcn 
succeeded to the Palatinate and the Dukedom 

of Bavaria in 1799 
made King in 1806 
d. 1825 


Ludwig I . 


succeeded in 1825 
abdicated in 1848 
d. 1868 

Maximilian II 

* 

succeeded in 1848 
d. 1864 

Ludwig II 

* 

succeeded in 1864 
d. 1886 

Otto I 

The Prince-Regent Luitpold reigned 
his death in 1912. 

. . d. 1916 

as Regent from 1886 until 

Ludwig III 

[xvi] 

. Regent 1912 

assumed the crown 1913 
dethroned 1918 
d. 1921 



The Wittelsbach Rulers 


THE ELECTRESSES 


Elizabeth of Lorraine 
b. IS 735 <h 1633 - 


Maria Anna 1 of Austria 
b. 1610; d. i 6£S> 
daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand, 


]■ wives of Maximilian I. 


Adelaide Henrietta 
b. 1736; d. 1776; 

daughter of Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy. 


r wife of Ferdinand-Mary. 


Maria Antonia of Austria 
b. 1669; d. 1692; 
daughter of the Emperor Leopold. 

Theresa Cunegunda 
b. 1676; d. 1730; 
daughter of John III, King of Poland. 

Maria Amalia of Austria 
b. 1701; d. 1756; 
daughter of the Emperor Joseph. 


wives of Maximilian II, 
Emanuel. 


[• wife of Karl-Albert. 


Maria Anna Sophia 
b. 1728; d. 1796; 

daughter of Ferdinand Augustus ID, Duke 
of Saxony, King of Poland. 


wife of Maximilian ID, 
Joseph. 


Maria Elizabeth Augusta of Sultzbach 
b. 1721; d. 1794. 

Leopoldine 2 of Austria 
b. 1776; d. 1848. 




l wives of Karl-Theodor. 


1 Maria Anna was her husband's niece and mother of the next Elector. 

1 Hie last Electrcss after the death of her aged husband married Count Arco. 
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The Wittelsbach Rulers 


THE QUEENS 

Karolina of Baden \ t _ wife of King Maximilian 

b. 1776; d. 1841. / I. 

[Maria of Hesse-Darmstadt, mother of Ludwig 1 , Maximilian’s 
first wife, died in 1756 before he had succeeded to the 


Bavarian throne. 


Theresa of Saxe-Hilburghausen \ 
b. 17925 d. 18^4. / 

wife of Ludwig I. 

Marie of Prussia \ 
b. 182 s; d. 1889. J 

wife of Maximilian II. 

Maria-Theresa of Austria-Este \ 
b. 1849; d. 1919. J * 

wife of Ludwig III. 
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THE W1TTELSBACHS 



Many of the Palaces, Churches and other buildings 
mentioned in these pages were either slightly damaged or 
destroyed during the second World War. Some have been 
restored; others are intact. The magnificent collection of 
pictures formerly in the Neue Pinakotbek was safely hidden 
during the second World War and is now temporarily rc- 
housed in Munich. 


H.C. 



THE WITTELSBACHS 


I N 1918 the rule of the Wittclsbachs came to an end after a 
thousand years of power. A thousand years in the male line 
is a long time, even for a dynasty. And with their wars, marriages, 
successions, alliances and eccentricities (and they were often 
eccentric), the Wittelsbachs made Munich and created Bavaria. 
Sunlit Bavaria, with its smiling villages, running waters and 
mountain woods, remains the gentle land of accidental beauty 
it has always been: flowers still tumble from the balconies of the 
gaily-coloured houses; the dark forests are full of timid roe-deer 
and the fields of geese and honcy-coloured cattle. Wanderers are 
still seen resting their packs by the wayside shrines or coming 
out of the white churches; the great monasteries with their 
breweries and glorious rococo churches guard the rivers; the 
peaceful valleys re-echo the Catholic bells: no country changes 
so little. But without the Wittelsbachs there is something 
missing; for, like God, they had always been: they had passed 
into the consciousness of the people, were part of their lore and 
legends, and with the centuries they came to reflect the mixture 
of sadness and theatricalism that is inherent in the race. Now 
they reign no more. 

The Wittelsbachs still linger at Berchtesgarten, in the 
Odeonsplatz, the Nymphenburg, in some of their strange castles; 
but with the revolution they were separated from the people. 
There was little bitterness, and it was soon forgotten; now there 
is a growing feeling that the time has come for them to resume 
power. Bavaria is the most conservative, reactionary country 
in Europe: the sentimental peasantry miss their old kings, the 
burghers regret the prosperity that departed with the Ludwigs, 
and the aristocracy hanker for the glamour of a court. The 
country is probably more anxious than are the Wittelsbachs for 
the monarchy to return; for what is a hiatus of a few years to a 
family that has ruled for ten centuries? The ex-Crown Prince 
Rupprechtj 1 head of his house, betrays no undue haste for his 

1 The heir to the throne, Crown Prince Rupprecht, was bom in 1869. He is the eldest 
son of the lest king, Ludwig UI, A man of high intellect and remarkable culture, be 
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The Ludwigs oj Bavaria 

restoration. He enjoys the affectionate respect of the whole 
country; to many he is the national idol, while to the general 
public he is simply ‘der Konig’. Before the war he sat in the royal 
box at the opera; he was consulted on matters of national import¬ 
ance ; people bared their heads as he passed: life for the uncrowned 
King in this very royalist republic was not unpleasant. Even now 
there are stags to be shot, mountain forests to roam in, and the 
arts. The mountains and the arts are in his blood. One day a 
delegation may wait upon him in the Leuchtenberg Palais or at 
Leutstetten and humbly invite him to ascend the ancient throne 
of his ancestors. If so, he would calmly assent. But all in good 
time. There is no hurry, since life is long, even at eighty-three. 
Wittelsbachs live to a great age, for only illnesses of the spirit 
afflict them. 

Bavaria has been through trying times in the last forty years: 
first the 1914 War, followed by a revolution with a Communist 
regime and civil war; then the bewildering years of the inflation, 
when an egg sometimes fetched as much as seventy billion marks, 
ending in December 1923 in the revaluation of the currency 
which brought stability to the suffering country but wiped out 
almost every individual fortune. The governing class was ruined, 
and discouragement followed in the wake of poverty. Then for 
a few years the country began to recover from this scries of 
disasters until it was plunged into the excitements of Nazi rule 
and triumph. Whether Hitler would hasten or delay the re¬ 
establishment of the German dynasties remained to be seen. For 
a time the Monarchists were hopeful but they were soon 
disillusioned: Nazi politeness turned to rudeness; the Roman 
Catholic Church was persecuted, the position and eventually 
even tire lives of the Royal Howe were imperilled. Prince 
Rupprecht fled to Florence; his eldest son, Prince Albrecht, 
took refuge at the Yugoslavian Court. The War worsened their 
position. Members of the family lived under assumed names: 

was In command of the Bavarian forces during the first World War. He has been twice 
married: first to his cousin, Duchess Marie-Gabrielle In Bavaria (a sister to the Dowager 
Queen of the Belgians), who died in 1912; and secondly to Princess Antoinette of 
Luxembourg, the present ‘Queen’. He has seven children. By a group of romantics he is 
regarded as the 'rightful King of England’. See table on pages 14J-6. 
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The Wittelsbachs 

rumour said some had escaped to England. The Queen mean¬ 
while was for a time in a concentration camp. Munich was badly 
battered; public buildings were razed to the ground and the 
great, sprawling romantic Residenz reduced to ruins. Despair 
and hunger reigned in the Bavarian capital. 

With the peace the Wittelsbachs came back, their honour 
intact, their popularity enhanced, and were rapturously received. 
Prince Rupprecht once again set up a Court and on his recent 
eightieth birthday enjoyed a national ovation. Whether he 
eventually mounts a restored throne is doubtful and depends 
largely on die Allies, but if he does it will seem like the return of 
happier days. The change will be little felt: he will continue 
to collect pictures and to shoot stags; there will be much beer 
drunk in the bietkellers ; a few ‘ hochs ’ will be heard, and the 
country will sigh with relief. . . . 

They have always been a fascinating family, these Wittelsbachs, 
brooding, gifted, bored, and kuastverstandig. There is a curious 
genius running through the race, which now and then flowers, 
but (with the exception of the Austrian Empress, the beautiful 
Elizabeth, who was a Bavarian Wittelsbach) only in the males; 
sometimes it is dormant, or in decay runs to eccentricity and 
even to madness. Some of them have an extraordinary aptitude 
for the sciences, many the collector’s frenzy, and none of them 
are quite like other men. They have an aloof detachment from 
human pleasures and problems. They have been on so many 
thrones, 1 have intermarried so much, that it is understandable 
that they should have become a race apart. For forty generations 
they ruled in Bavaria; some as warlike Dukes, others Counts- 
Palatine, and later, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
enlightened Electoral Princes with cultured courts at Mannheim 
and Munich that aped Versailles. Some of these rulers may have 
been mediocre or mean, but the greater number were lavish 
and had an appreciation, if not a passion," for the arts. And while 
early tainted with the hereditary malady of their family, the 
mania for building, they were never seriously mad until the last 

1 The Dowager Queen of the Belgians was the last Wittelshach to reign; her father, 
Duke Karl Theodor, who died in 1909, was an oculist of international reputation. 
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The Ludwigs of Bavaria 

century. 1 Like the people they ruled, they were easy-going and 
amiable. With the death of the Elector Maximilian Joseph III, 
and the extinction of the direct line in 1777, the Wittelsbachs 
lost their extreme elegance; the later ones had those bourgeois 
qualities found in very grand families. 

Their earliest days were like those of their contemporary 
princes. To follow this ancient family slowly emerging from the 
mists of the Middle Ages is to read the history of Europe: it is a 
long chronicle of battle and bloodshed, edicts and excommunica¬ 
tions, marriages and mercenary armies. In 1124, Otto, Count of 
Scheyem, removed his residence from Pfaffenhofen to Wittels- 
bach and .called himself by that name. The castle stood near 
Aichach on the Paar; it was old even then, and was destroyed in 
1208, For many centuries a lonely church has marked the spot. 8 
Count Otto was of ancient lineage, descending from Luitpold, 
already Duke of Bavaria and Margrave of Carinthia in the year 
900. No princely house is so ancient, for Luitpold had the blood 
of Charlemagne in his veins. Since 900 the Wittelsbachs have 
ruled parts of Bavaria uninterruptedly, and after 1180 their 
importance was considerably increased, for Otto, Count Palatine 
of Wittelsbach, became first Duke of a Bavaria aggrandized. 
They reigned ever after until 1918. They were successful sail- 
trimmers, these ermined princes and armoured knights; some¬ 
times they were for the Emperor, sometimes they sided with 
the Pope; again they deserted them both: Hohenstaufens, 
Guelphs, Ghibellines, names that tormented Europe, became 
only words, echoes from a confused past, and the Wittelsbachs 
remained. On the walls of the Alte Post in Landshut is a faded 
fresco of these early rulers, and their portraits long hung in 
Cuvillies’ Ahnen-Galerie in the Residenz. Younger sons went to 
the crusades, or founded other lines. 8 In the thirteenth century 
the Wittelsbachs fell into the habit of marrying Habsburgs, a 

1 More than twenty of the family have been actually insane in the last hundred years. 
The Habsburgs, too, were cruelly afflicted during the nineteenth century, 

•The classical Ludwig added an obelisk in 1834. Obelisks were the fashion in the 
’thirties. 

* Several in remote times were Kings of Germany; others were Margraves of Branden¬ 
burg from 1323 to 1372, 
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The Wittelsbachs 


custom kept up to the present day; yet after six centuries of 
intermarriage the two families remain very different. 

With the centuries there were exchanges and divisions of the 
ducal dominions, which were sometimes reunited by heritage. 
After 1294, when Louis the Stem left his possessions between 
his two sons, the younger, Louis the Emperor, succeeding 
to the Dukedom of Bavaria, while the elder, Rudolph, got 
the Palatinate, there were two ruling lines, and at one time, 
more. 

The present Wittelsbachs descend from the Zweibriicken- 
Birkenfeld branch of the Palatine line. The Counts-Palatine, 
later Electors, reigning at Heidelberg and Mannheim, followed 
one another in more or less direct succession until Karl-Philip 
died childless in 1742, and his cousin, Karl-Theodor of 
Zweibriicken, was called to the Electoral throne. The Two-Bridges 
family, an offshoot of the Palatine line, were the most gifted and 
the most lucky of all the Wittelsbachs. Three of them have gone 
down to history as among Sweden’s most famous kings, the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Charles. 1 They also provided suave 
archbishops for the Electoral throne at Cologne, which for two 
centuries the Wittelsbachs kept as an appanage for their younger 
sons. 

Karl-Theodor was a cultivated man, and a builder of palaces. 
He founded academies, encouraged science, and did for Mann¬ 
heim what his kinsman, the classical Ludwig, was to do for 
Munich a hundred years later. With Karl-Theodor the succession 
becomes complicated; in 1777 Maximilian Joseph III, Elector 
of Bavaria, also died without heirs, and the Munich line becoming 
extinct, Karl-Theodor succeeded him, and the Palatinate and 
Bavaria were reunited under one ruler after a separation of 488 
years. Karl-Theodor removed his court to Munich, but he seems 
to have regretted his splendid schloss at Mannheim. Like his 
predecessor, he, too, died childless, and he was succeeded by 
his cousin Maximilian Joseph, already reigning Prince of 
Zweibriicken. It is with this Max of Two-Bridges that the modem 
Wittelsbachs begin, and his accession as Prince Elector of the 

1 They reigned in Sweden from 1 &S 4 to 1718. 
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The Ludwigs of Bavaria 

Palatinate and Duke of Bavaria in the last year of the eighteenth 
century divides the old Bavaria from the new. 

Maximilian lived in the age when the unexpected happened to 
everybody. At the outbreak of the French Revolution he had 
been a petty Wittelsbach princeling serving in the French Army 
stationed at Strasbourg. In a few years’ time he came into his 
three inheritances: first the tiny Principality of Zweibriicken, 
then the rich Palatinate and Bavaria. He remained faithful to 
France, became the ally of Bonaparte, and his Bavarian troops 
marched to glory with the Grande Arme'e. He was encouraged 
in his pro-French policy and sympathies by Comte Montgelas, 
whom he made his chief minister. Montgelas was a French 
emigre and a statesman of the Talleyrand school. Napoleon 
loaded Maximilian with honours, paid him a state visit at 
Munich, made him a king, 1 tossed him the Tyrol. 2 In exchange, 
King Maximilian allowed his daughter Amalia to marry Eugene de 
Beauharnais: a famous marriage of policy that turned into a love 
match. Josephine looked kindly on her royal daughter-in-law, 
and Napoleon gave the couple a kingdom. 3 It was only on the 
eve of the Batde of Leipzig that Maximilian was persuaded to 
desert Napoleon and to join the Allies. 

Maximilian was a magnificent man of great vitality, and by 
his energies and wise rule Bavaria was raised to a position of 
importance. At his death in 182j the kingdom was the most 
powerful, in South Germany, while the Royal House was closely 
allied by marriage to the European dynasties. He had had two 
wives, two sets of twin daughters, and many other children. 
One was married to the mad King of Prussia, another to the aged 
Emperor of Austria, while two became Queens of Saxony. 

It is in die descendants of this same Maximilian, founder of 
the present line, that we are interested. With his death good 
fortune deserted his family, and throughout the nineteenth 
century until the present day they have been pursued by tragedy, 

1 He assumed the crown os Maximilian I, first King of Bavaria, on January i, 1806. 

* After the Congress of Vienna the Tyrol and Saltzburg were returned to Austria. 

8 Eugene de Beauharnais was named Viceroy of Italy and promised its reversion. His 
heirs, Josephine’s descendants, are reigning to-day in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and 
Belgium. 
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The Wittdshachs 

and have had such strange and sad destinies, that the ill-luck of the 
House has become proverbial. Their charm, their dark nervous 
beauty, their cruel fates, their passion for the arts, their follies 
and madness make them one of the most fascinating families in 
history and cast a romantic lustre on the beautiful country where 
they lived, ruled and died. 
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Maximilian Joseph, isr King op Bavaria 
b. 17*6; d. 182 s 
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1. 1869 

a. 1 st 1900. Dss. Marie-GabrieJJa in Bavaria 
a. 2nd 1921. Pcss. Antoinette of Luxembourg 

Prince Albrecht 
b. 190; 



THE NEO-CLASSICAL LUDWIG 

(reigned 182^-1848) 

‘Stammverwandter Hohenzoller 
Sei dem Wittelsbach kein Gioller 
Zihne nicht ob Lola Montez 
Selbei habcnd nie gekoant es,’ 

(Heine) 

(Lines supposed to have been addressed by Ludwig I to the King of Prussia.) 


§* 

M ore than any other man, perhaps, docs Ludwig I, King 
of Bavaria, link the eighteenth century with the present 
day. His long life is one of history’s spans. A god-child of Marie 
Antoinette, he remembered the French Revolution; a soldier 
of Napoleon, he was his guest for six months at the Tuileries; he 
amused the Congress of Vienna and was present half a century 
later at that famous first performance of Tristan and Isolde ; he 
knew Canova, Angelica Kauffimann and Goethe, and he lived 
to have his portrait done by an artist 1 who painted the first Lady 
Curzon and people who are alive to-day. 

He lived for so long, this highly-original, art-loving prince, 
that there is a touch of unreality about him. His exceedingly 
complex character was full of contradictions: his love of beauty 
amounted to a mania, yet his classical fervour blinded him to all 
that was not Roman or Greek; his personal meanness was 
proverbial—the royal children ate black bread at the Residenz!— 
but he lavished millions in building museums, temples and 

f talaces; he spent his whole life in beautifying Munich, yet he 
oved only Italy; he had a horror of war but was an able soldier; 
he was simple, democratic, given to wandering about Munich 
unattended, yet he resented any infringement of his royal rights; 
he was a tender father and an affectionate husband, yet he ran 
after pretty faces all his long life; he was wise, frugal and witty, 

1 Lenbach, 

O] 



The Ludwigs of Bavaria 

yet he could be gullible, foolish and easily imposed upon; he was 
dignified, even magnificent in the way that he transformed the 
homely Electoral town into the then finest capital in Europe, 
yet for a dancer . . . 

His childhood impressions were tempestuous. The son of a 
Wittelsbach-Zweibriicken prince serving at the time in the 
French Army, he was born at Strasbourg on August 2 5, 1786. 
There were celebrations: the Zweibriickcner-Hof in the Place 
Broglie was illuminated, and for days a procession of coaches 
drew up at its doors; officers toasted the infant in champagne, 
whilst the troops cut off their moustaches in his honour. The 
Major-General, his father, was popular, but the good citizens 
of Strasbourg soon turned their attentions towards Paris, for 
the whole country, convulsed by the scandal, was waiting the 
outcome of the Diamond Necklace Trial. The infant Ludwig 
was only six days old when Cardinal Rohan, Grand Almoner 
of France and Bishop of Strasbourg, was acquitted of com¬ 
plicity in the crime, and again there were rejoicings in 
Strasbourg, this time in front of the Rohan Palace. It was still 
the anclen regime with its frivolities and privileges, its powder 
and candle-light, its velvets and rococo. Why shoidd it ever end? 
Marie Antoinette sent the boy diamonds, 1 Louis XVI made him 
a colonel while still in the cradle; but by the time he could talk, 
his baby lips were lisping new words. Dreadful words . . . 
Bastille, Mirabeau, Varennes, Revolution, Danton. Fugitives 
from Paris, terrified ladies, gentlemen in disguise, would arrive 
telling gruesome tales. In the midst of these excitements 
Ludwig’s father, Maximilian Joseph, succeeded, by the death 
of his brother, to the first of his inheritances. He became ruling 
Prince of Zweibriicken, and took up his residence in his little 
capital on the border of Lorraine; but thrones, even small ones, 
in the x790*8 were unsafe, particularly those near France. 
Sansculotte armies soon overran his lands, republican cannon-balls 
fell in the ducal kitchens, casseroles and entries in silver dishes 
clattered to the floor, the family fled to the cellar. Echoes of the 

1 Prom Boehmer, the court-jeweller, who had been nearly ruined by the affair of the 
Diamond Necklace. 
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The Neo-Classical Ludwig 

tumbrils reached Mannheim, whither the ducal court had fled, 
and Ludwig heard that his god-parents had been sacrificed by 
the revolutionary demagogues. He was then seven years old. 
For the next five years the court was constantly on the run, 
living in an atmosphere of camps, campaigns and sudden flights, 
and Ludwig grew up hating war, which was to be his profession. 
By the time he was thirteen, conditions had changed: his mother, 
a Hessian princess, had died leaving him only the legacy of her 
tainted blood, and his father had become an ally of Bonaparte 
and Elector of Bavaria. The sullen little Ludwig, now Crown 
Prince, made a state-entry into Munich. He peered through 
the windows of the florid coach, 1 at the cheering crowds he 
was to rule, at the quiet city he was to make so splendid, at the 
narrow streets that he was to turn into sweeping thoroughfares, 
at the old houses soon to make way for his vast museums. Very 
probably he put his impressions into boyish verse, for he took 
early to rhyming. All his life he rhymed; the most ordinary 
incidents, his innermost thoughts and loves, the fickleness of 
the world’s favour, his defeats and joys, nothing was too trivial 
or secret to be put into execrable verse. This habit went a long 
way to make him absurd. When he was not rhyming he was 
writing letters. Probably no man has ever written so many. 
Large numbers, all carefully docketed, were written to the 
Marchesa Florenzi, the allegra of his youth, the confidante of 
his old age. In her last letter she thanks him for his ‘number 
2,943 • ’ Their feverish friendship and continuous correspondence 
lasted for forty-five years. 

At eighteen the excitable, learned boy fell in love: it was no 
ordinary passion, no passing boyish fancy, but a love that was to 
last his lifetime and with but one short lapse, an infidelity that 
cost him his throne. The object of his frenzied adoration was 
Italy, and he would cross its frontiers feverish and fascinated; 
once in the country itself he was exalted, almost beside himself. 
He went to Rome, and saw the Colosseum by moonlight; then 
to Venice, which meant more verses. It was the dawn of the 
Romantic Age. He sat to Angelica Kauffxnann, who did a glowing 

1 The Wittelsbach coaches formerly in the Marstall Museum are now at Nymphenburg. 
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portrait 1 of a fair young man dressed in black velvet, with soft 
features, a flushed face, a proud full mouth and wide blue eyes. 
Allowing for the flattery expected by princes, he still must have 
been amazingly good-looking. In the excitement of his Roman 
fever, Napoleon and Father Maximilian at Munich were for¬ 
gotten. He remained for twelve months on this first visit to 
Italy (there were to be fifty-two in all, and every one a honey¬ 
moon), and his mind took on a classical tinge that it never lost. 
He returned to Munich dreaming of Italy, and, later, of Greece. 
The Caesars, Syracuse, Pericles, the Parthenon ... He would 
dedicate his life to classic beauty and its creation; for only the 
pleasures of the eye then satisfied him, and, rather later, women, 
but only when they were very beautiful and looked as if they had 
stepped from a frieze. He was violent and unbalanced in his 
enthusiasms; people said that he was a Schwamer. He began to 
collect odd fragments, vases, busts from Herculaneum; one day 
he meant to house them all. 

Meanwhile, there was a Napoleonic interlude, and returning 
from his Wanderjahr Ludwig found Europe at war. He was sent to 
Strasbourg, where Josephine was holding a brilliant court; 
determined to captivate the boorish boy she was very charming, 
but Ludwig, unaccustomed to the ways of the polite world, was 
clumsy and ungracious. Why should he rejoice that the German 
city of Ulm had fallen to the French? He was German to the core. 
Tales of his rudeness reached the Emperor: ‘Ce prince nc mooter a 
jamais sur le trone he remarked. 

But Napoleon changed his mind, for soon afterwards Ludwig 
was invited to the Tuileries for a prolonged visit. Having both 
the stiffness of the shy and the detachment of the deaf, he was 
not a success; nor did six months in the bosom of the Bonapartes 
endear them to him. What rhymes he must have written about 
theml His mistrust of Napoleon turned to dislike, and he re¬ 
sented the Corsican’s high-handed patronage of the ancient 
Wittelsbachs (he had just made his father a king). Moreover, he 
looked upon Napoleon, the conqueror of Italy, as the ravager of 

1 Formerly in the New Pinaltothefc where there were at least four other portraits of 
this much-painted man, 
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his mistress. All this militarism, all these armies, what expense, 
what waste of money with which one could build, excavate and 
collect! Nor could he forget his childish terror of the French 
who had invaded his country, and the French cannons that had 
made him deaf. Shocked by his father Maximilian’s meretricious 
alliance, he declared himself a Pan-German and began to intrigue 
against the Emperor. It was the traditional Crown Prince’s 
reaction, in which he was no doubt influenced by his dislike of 
tile favourite Montgelas. But the young Prince, with his bad 
manners and awkward verses, was not taken seriously, even at 
Munich, and he was powerless. He had to swallow his sister’s 
marriage to Eugene de Bcauhamais. The stepson of Napoleon 
was a parti: Napoleon had promised him the succession of his 
Italian kingdom, and who knew what might happen? The 
Emperor was still childless: Imperial France was without an 
heir. There were illuminations and triumphal arches, and 
Munich was given over to festivities to honour Napoleon and the 
bridegroom, but Ludwig, obstinate as ever, saw only a Creole 
marrying a Wittelsbach. It was preposterous. Yet he was no 
snob. The Emperor got wind of Ludwig’s surliness: ‘Qyoi 
m’empeche de Jusillci ce prince ?’ he demanded. Instead, after the 
Battle of Eggmiihl, he kissed him. It has been suggested that 
Napoleon was always impressed by kings, even those he had 
himself created, and Ludwig, after all, was a Crown Prince. 
There were still Bonaparte princesses. 

§2 

The middle years, Ludwig’s twenties and thirties, were for 
him a period of marking time, and he spent them largely in 
Italy, more than ever infatuated with his nostalgia for the South. 
A ruin peeping out of the undergrowth, a temple behind a clump 
of cypresses, a bit of broken statuary—mightn’t it be by Lysippus ? 
—the Forum and the cities, the Tuscan hill towns, the deep blue 
skies, the heat and the dust, the olive groves and the vineyards, 
the whole operatic bag-of-tricks inflamed his senses: it was all 
Ludwig could do to tear himself away from them. 
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Now and then he appeared on the European stage. In 
1810 he married Princess Theresa of Saxe-Hildburghausen, a 
Hausfrau who was to give him seven children and never a 
moment of anxiety. Her portrait by Stielcr supports the 
theory that she was the best-looking princess in Europe. Never¬ 
theless, she was content to play Penelope to the nineteenth- 
century Ulysses. Three years later King Maximilian was per¬ 
suaded to detach himself from the French alliance and to join 
the Allies, a far-sighted move since it enabled him to keep 
his throne in the re-shuffle of kings the following year at 
Vienna. At the Vienna Congress Ludwig was conspicuous: 
he made an eloquent plea for the restoration to Italy of the 
Napoleonic loot, all the stolen marbles and painted master¬ 
pieces. He was blustering, often angry, and deafer than ever. 
Talleyrand was witty about him, and sophisticated Europe 
dismissed him as rather ridiculous with his statues and his 
rhymes. 

Whenever he could, Ludwig would rush back to Italy. In 
Rome he bought tire Villa Malta, and there he spent his happiest 
hours surrounded by artists, scholars and painters, the only 
people with whom he was at ease. The Villa Malta became an 
important centre; it was a nucleus for the artists of the world, 
and for all who loved the classics and dreamed of reviving the 
Periclean age. Ludwig’s royalty gave it prestige and, later, 
power. In this new symposium long evenings were spent in 
discussing Plato or the lost plays, in drawing up plans, in collect¬ 
ing and talking. And there Ludwig gathered about him many 
of his future favourites, Schwanthaler, Cornelius and Klcnze. All 
his life he remained to them a faithful, affectionate friend. 
Klenze, he commissioned to build the Glyptothek, which was 
the first fruit of their famous collaboration and tire first museum 
to be built in Germany, Completed while Ludwig was still 
Crown Prince, it housed his collections, Klenze accompanied 
him on an expedition to Sicily, which Ludwig, finding it more 
Italian than Italy, loved even more. He was known to the 
Sicilians as 'll MirncoW, and he had a triumphal tour: Etna, 
Girgenti, Palermo and the Cappella Palatina. He fell a victim 
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to the deep sun-baked charm of Palermo where he remained so 
long that it was thought he would never return to Rome. The 
next year he was back at the Villa Malta indulging in several 
sentimental and intellectual flirtations. Roman ladies knew their 
classics. Rome was an eternal delight: he corresponded with 
Goethe, made friends with Madame M&re, Canova and the 
Fontainebleau Pope. In the Campagna he was badly gored by a 
bull, and he is supposed to have said that while on the horns 
of the infuriated animal he realized for the first time how little 
it meant to be a Wittelsbach. 

The artists of the Villa Malta organized a fete nocturne in his 
honour; it was in the Roman springtime; there were allegories, 
Goddesses, the Muses; and the medieval dress in which Ludwig 
appeared caused a sensation throughout Europe. He was still a 
little absurd, with his troupe of Bohemians, his bulls, and his 
passion for the picturesque. Nevertheless, he was able to bring 
about the fall of the Minister Montgelas, and, more important, 
in Rome, he secured for his Glyptothek, after endless wrangling 
with die Vatican, the Sleeping Faun. Europe began to take notice 
of this extraordinary prince so frenzied by antiquity. In Munich 
they said if this madman ever succeeded, his reign would be a 
perpetual carnival. 

In Ludwig’s life there were several coincidences. He was one 
day at Paestum: it is wild, malarious, remote, and there are 
buffaloes roaming in the marshlands between the temples and 
the sea. Ludwig wandered about the golden Temple of Poseidon 
until he came unexpectedly on an Englishman. He was Humphry 
Davy, tire scientist. In this lonely spot they talked, and, each 
charmed by the other’s conversation, they passed the day 
together, so delighting in each other’s cultured learning that 
they forgot to exchange names. Davy, back in England, made 
much of his chance meeting with a remarkable German. His 
friends laughed. The wildness of the spot, the romantic sur¬ 
roundings and the heat had caused the inventor of the safety-lamp 
to exaggerate. A year or so later Davy had a miraculous, and not 
un-comic, escape from drowning in the Traun River near 
Gmunden. He was fished out of the water, and when he re- 
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covered he recognized his rescuer as his friend of Paestum. It 
was the story of the year in London drawing-rooms. 

And then Ludwig, for no apparent reason, since he was so 
enamoured of Italy, decided to learn Spanish. Was it a foretaste 
of fate? With the Wittelsbach gift for languages, he soon mas¬ 
tered it. Ahout this time, a girl baby was bom at Limerick, 1 the 
colleen being christened Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna. Her 
unusually beautiful mother was of partly Spanish, or Creole, 
extraction, while her father was an army officer named Gilbert. 
Nothing was more unlikely than that the path of this obscure 
child should cross that of the classical Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
or that their meeting should be so disastrous. It is disturbing to 
think that in some far comer of the earth there may be a child 
who will ruin one! Ludwig was now thirty-five; his old enemy 
was dead at St. Helena; King Maximilian, too, was ageing, but 
he lived on until 182$. Ludwig was then called to die throne, 
and the carnival reign began. 


§3 

The Classical Reign opened with a flourish. Ludwig moved 
his large family into the Residenz, a vast chain of buildings 
harmoniously converted into an enormous palace of many styles 
and dates. It was one of the most fascinating and bewildering 
buildings 3 in Europe, with its miles of galleries and grottoes, its 
gorgeous baroque and delicate rococo. But baroque and rococo 
left the classic Ludwig unmoved: even those marvellous crafts¬ 
men the brothers Asam, the Zimmermanns, the two Cuvillids, 
in whose works Bavaria is so rich, meant nothing to him. He 
immediately gave orders to complete the Residenz, and added 
several suites, the Konigs-Bau, the Festaal-Bau, in which great, 
cold, classical chambers, both designed by Klenze, were rows of 
over-life-sized figures, the work of Schwanthaler. Klenze also 
built the connecting Court Church of All Saints, a mosaiced, 

1 Some authorities say Montrose. v 

1 Almost totally destroyed during the Second World War, only some bare walls still 
stand. It is an incalculable loss. 
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Byzantine-Romanesque affair reminiscent of Palermo and St. 
Mark’s. Ludwig, now in his fortieth year, and the most cultivated 
ruler in Europe, gave Klenze a free hand; the capital was their 
playground, and together they laid the foundations of the new 
Munich. 

One of the King’s first public acts was to visit Goethe at 
Weimar. The visit was in the nature of a pilgrimage, and taking 
off his diamond collar the Neo-Pericles put it round the neck of 
the aged classicist. Reactionary Europe (we are in the days of the 
Holy Alliance) was scandalized by this act of homage of the 
Catholic King; for Goethe, in a sense, was the Voltaire of his 
time, liberal and irreligious. The Catholic King did not care: he 
could never be like other people. 

The quiet Electoral town of Munich, perhaps a bit provincial, 
but always charming—had it not already the Nymphenburg, 
Schleissheim, numerous Asam churches, and masterpieces by 
Cuvillids ?—awoke to the fact that something unusual was 
happening. It was the dawn of a new era, the Neo-Classic period. 
New churches were designed ; old German Gothic was splashed 
with friezes; museums sprang up in amazing haste; the broad 
Ludwig-strasse was laid out; the Odeonsplatz was surrounded 
by new palaces 1 by Klenze. Workmen were brought from Italy 
and from Greece, and Ludwig rushed about laying corner¬ 
stones. He erected improved versions of the Arch of Constantine 
and the Propylaea. The new State Library had statues of Aristotle 
and Homer to guard it. The great Basilica of St. Boniface, 
inspired by the early Christian churches at Ravenna, took shape. 
Decidedly it was the Periclean age, and very exciting. 

Klenze built the old Pinakothek in the Italian-Renaissance 
style to house the Wittelsbach pictures: from the sixteenth 
century the Electors had been buying them, adding their private 
treasures from Mannheim and Zweibrxicken until it had become 
the richest collection in Germany. With a Medicean gesture 
Ludwig presented it to Munich. It was a long period of happiness 


1 The yellow one to the north, formerly the Prinz Lultpold Palais, now known as the 
Leuchtenberg Palais, was until recently the residence of Prince Rupprecht. In Munich, 
as in Vienna, the houses of the great are called ‘Palais’. 
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for Klenze and the King: together they designed obelisks and 
arches, more museums and monuments, scattering them over 
Munich. Klenze had the skill, was the medium; Ludwig had the 
inspiration, was the master. And is thei-e any greater pleasure 
than to see one’s moods turn into marble, one’s dreams finally 
taking shape in stone? 

Munich was not field enough; the buried cities of antiquity 
were dug up, forgotten cemeteries were searched, the towns 
of Italy combed for treasures to fill the echoing corridors of 
the new museums. Elaborate excavations were begun in Greece, 
and Ludwig, now that Byron was dead, became the first Phil- 
hellene in Europe. The capital was filled with boxes and crates, 
and when the honest citizens saw a packing-case passing they 
wondered if it was another Titian or a Praxitelean fragment that 
their art-loving King had discovered. 

These splendid schemes demanded money, tremendous sums 
of money, and the royal treasury was often depleted. Munich 
could not become the ‘Second Athens’ for nothing. Parallel 
with the vast expenditure ran the King’s economies; at the 
time they were equally famous. Like all the Wittclsbachs, he 
cared little for public opinion, no tiling for appearances. He wore 
threadbare clothes, and, like Louis Philippe, carried an old 
umbrella when umbrellas were still something of a novelty. He 
skimped and saved; his family was given only the necessities of 
life. The royal servants protested that he would not have onions 
at the Residenz as they were too expensive. The Maecenas of 
Munich was Harpagon at home. Every gulden must be saved 
for his buildings. The expenses of the court were curtailed, the 
army reduced, pensions were cut. No one had a sinecure. The 
King almost gloried in the unpopularity which his parsimony 
brought him. Pie would wander about Munich watching the 
progress of his buildings; the workmen could never be fast 
enough. The King would be impatient, fly into a royal rage. He 
was given to frequent fits of uncontrollable anger. Why must 
every one be so slow? He would walk unattended, stopping 
people he knew, and often those he did not, to gossip. He 
seemed older than he was, and certainly looked too shabby to 
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be a king. Often unrecognized as he wandered in the streets or 
the English Garden, 1 he played Haroun-Al-Raschid, hearing 
himself discussed, talking to children, and taking the pulse of 
his people with whom he never lost contact. 

The building operations at Munich continued. Soon the city 
was entirely transformed. The Hof-Theater was re-built by 
Klenze; the boxes in the classical interior are held up by those 
huge, heroic women with rounded bosoms that one recognizes 
as the work of Schwanthaler. The Ludwigs-kirche, which was 
to be the King’s greatest achievement, was a disappointment. 
Built by Gartner in the Romanesque style, the interior decoration 
was entrusted to Cornelius, whose classical friezes at the 
Glyptothek, every one was agreed were remarkable. Cornelius 
now undertook a grandiose fresco of the Last Judgment, which 
it took him three years to finish. But Ludwig and his craftsmen 
found sacred subjects less inspiring than the classics. The picture 
is one of the largest, and, as Ludwig was quick to recognize, one 
of the worst in the world. He would not allow personal affection 
to outweigh his outraged aesthetic sense, and the little Cornelius, 
the companion of his youth at the Villa Malta, was disgraced. 
They did not meet until many years later, when the King, too, 
had fallen on evil days. 

If the King had an occasional aesthetic disappointment, there 
were consolations. As if to crown his Hellenic labours his 
second son, Otto, was in 1832 chosen by the Powers to be the 
first King of Greece. His son, King of Greece! A Wittelsbach 
on the Athenian throne! Ludwig was beside himself with 
excitement. Otto had no easy task. His reign and the Bavarian 
excursion into Greece is a story in itself: how he landed at 
Nauplia in February 1833 to take up the crown; how his 
Wittelsbach dark good looks, his youth (he was not yet eighteen) 
and his father’s reputation as a great Hellenist, caused him to be 

1 The Englischer Garten, long a feature of Munich life, were laid out to the order of 
Karl-Theodor in 1783 by Benjamin Thompson, an extraordinary American who had an 
amazing career, Bom at Woburn, Massachusetts, in I7f3> he was knighted by George HI. 
Later he became Minister of War and Police and Grand Chamberlain to the Elector of 
Bavaria. He reorganized the Bavarian Army, instituted many reforms and largely ruled 
the country, He was created Count Rumford, and married die widow of Lavoisier, 
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looked upon as a deliverer. There are in the New Pinakothek 
pictures of the slim romantic-looking young King surrounded by 
the grateful Athenians kneeling in homage. The enthusiasm was 
not to last, for the King’s German advisers soon began to intro¬ 
duce amongst a still semi-barbarous people only recently 
emancipated and divided into bitter factions, modem methods 
of government and finance. Bureaucratic methods were enforced 
at the point of Bavarian bayonets, while Otto, in the best 
Wittelsbach manner, began to convert his capital into a splendid 
city. The country’s resources were soon drained, and the 
government became unpopular. What would the hero of 
Missolonghi have thought of this Greek Independence, with a 
gay young German king guarded by a German army? 

Nevertheless, King Ludwig, when he visited Gi-cece, was 
rapturously received as the most exalted of the Philhellenes. His 
tour was a blaze of triumph; for Greece owed him much: had 
he not lent practical expression to the cause of Greek Independ¬ 
ence, and more, made Greece the fashioix? Antiquarians the 
world over flocked to Athens, and little temples and artificial 
ruins were springing up all over Germany. This Greek visit is 
the high-water mark of Ludwig’s long life. After his departure 
Otto’s difficulties increased, and his bi-ide, Princess Amalia of 
Oldenburg, became immediately unpopular. Greece was not 
royalist-minded. After ’43, when the Bavarian troops were 
withdrawn, Otto’s position became almost untenable. In 1861 
a student tried to murder the Queen, and in the following year 
the army declared for the King’s deposition. The royal couple, 
with their jewels, made the traditional get-away in an English 
man-of-war. They returned to Bavaria and lived at the Bishop’s 
Palace in Bamberg. Little remains of the Bavarian intei’lude in 
Gricchenland-, scenes from Otto’s reign in relief on the Propylaea, 
the Athenian gateway in Munich; and the colours of the two 
countries, the Wittelsbach white and blue, arc still the same, 
while the insignia, the crown and sceptre of Greece, can be seen 
at the Castle of Hohenschwangau. 1 

’■King Otto died in 1867, always refusing to recognize Ills successor, a prince of 
Denmark, ancestor of the present Greek royal family, who was elected to succeed him. 
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Ludwig was susceptible to other beauty than the purely 
plastic. At first this interest took the form of collecting pictures 
of beautiful women, chiefly commissioned from Stieler. The 
charming Schonheits-Galerie in the Residcnz 1 was the result. There 
were thirty-six portraits: young women of surpassing beauty, 
fresh and radiant, with white bosoms and ringlets, velvet hats, 
ribbons and crinolines. The ladies were chosen without regard 
to the rank or feelings of the models; there is the Archduchess 
Sophie; the daughter of the butcher who supplied meat to the 
Residenz; the King’s own daughter, Alexandra; the future Queen 
Marie; Lady Spencer; Lady Milbanks; a cobbler’s daughter 
from Traunstein, and various other great ladies and actresses. 

It was the actresses, now that the Queen was ageing, whom 
Ludwig began to frequent. All Munich knew and was amused. 
This sort of thing happened to men in their fifties. Summer 
evenings are long and clear in Munich, and passers-by would 
sometimes see their King sitting at the window of a well-known 
actress, while at the Residenz Queen Penelope would be knitting 
by an open balcony. It was all very homely and intimate. The 
King, who gave munificently to charity, was sparing with his 
mistresses. They must be content with an occasional statuette, 
perhaps a vase recently unearthed at Syracuse, and their 
Sovereign’s verses. Verses were plentiful and cheap. 

We come now to the classical harvest-time. Modem Munich, 
nearly completed (the King had made plans for the new Pina- 
kothek), had taken on the character, as much as a large city can, 
of a one-man town: Ludwig had imprinted his personality upon 
it, as did Palladio upon Vicenza. Like its creator, it remained 
very German, with a classical surface; Germany tempered by the 
South Wind, with a Southern love of beauty. Moreover, it had 
become, next to Paris, the art centre of the world, and a new 
school of German painting was beginning to flourish there. It 
was not only the ‘Second Athens’ but the ‘Modem Florence’. 
And Ludwig, sometimes compared to Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
was content. For thirty years he had been building, and now, 
with baby Wittelsbachs being bom to carry on the succession 

1 These enchanting pictures can now be seen at Nyxnphcnburg. 
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at home, and with his second son still reigning in Greece, he 
could sit back and enjoy his case before the coming storm. 

In 1842 he went in state to Ratisbon to open the Walhalla 
begun for him by Klenzc twelve years before. Overlooking the 
Danube, the building, almost a replica of the Parthenon, is the 
Teuton Hall of Fame for slain heroes and the dead great. Here 
are busts of Gluck and Erasmus, of a Wittelsbach King of 
Sweden, of Bliicher, Holbein and Kant, and a hundred more. 
Under some of them King Ludwig wrote curious inscriptions, 
whilst a tablet records that the inspiration for the Walhalla had 
come to him thirty-five years before. The temple is deserted 
now, its silence broken only by occasional tourists; there are no 
processions of garlanded youths and maidens bringing laurels and 
sacrifices, as Ludwig would have wished. The day after the open¬ 
ing ceremony he drew up plans for the Befreiungs Halle, or Hall 
of Liberation, a rotunda in the antique style above Kelhcim, 1 
where the Danube bends. It is no longer the fashion to disparage 
these buildings, so impressive by their size and lofty situation; 
for they are not without beauty, and it took a mind of high 
imaginative order to create them. More than any of his works in 
Munich they reflect the King’s character: they are temples to 
Pan-German glory, expressed in classical terms, and it is fitting 
that his statue, dressed in full Roman get-up, toga and all, 
should be in the centre of the Walhalla. 

On this note the Hellenic period can be said to have ended. 

§4 

The last years of Ludwig’s reign have the elements of a Ruri¬ 
tanian operetta. Professor Reinhardt could hardly have produced 
them better. 

The King was sitting at his writing-desk at the Residcnz one 
autumn morning in 1846. There was much to be done, and he 
had to attend to everything: busy as he was with his museums, he 
must still find time to dig canals, draw up commercial treaties, 
and arrange for the first German railway to be built. Hideous 

1 See page iff. 
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modernism, a railway, but useful no doubt. No one else bothered 
about Bavaria: his ministers were tools of the Jesuits, reactionary, 
and always plotting. He was secretly tired of them. Besides, he 
was sixty and in a rut, but he loved life all the same, and at the 
sight of a statue or a pretty face he would feci the warm blood 
of youth still coursing in his veins. 

He fingered the papers waiting his signature. Were his blunt 
Bavarians grateful for all that he did for them? He wondered. 
Was a people ever grateful ? Certainly he was as popular now as he 
had been in his more liberal days. The first years of his reign 
had been liberal enough: reforms on all sides; censorship of the 
press abolished; and Protestants emancipated. Then had come 
the French Revolution of 1830; people talked about tumbrils, 
and Ludwig, remembering his god-parents, took fright. After 
that the reactionaries had gradually gained control of the King 
and his Government; and the King, occupied with building 
and with his heart in Italy, was indifferent. The court, the 
aristocracy, were clerical, and Bavaria was overrun with black 
robes. The country was swaying towards Rome. No wonder 
that he frequented rather gayer company in the evening. People 
who talked of the new ideas . . . 

What was this? A petition from a foreign dancer to be allowed 
to appear at tire Royal Theatre? Really, must he be bothered? 
The Herr-Direktor had seen her dance, and decided that she 
was not good enough? Well, that was the end of the matter. 
What, she was actually in the palace, demanding an audience? 

‘She is very beautiful, Sire,’ his aide-de-camp remarked. In 
another moment the lady was in the room; whether she was 
ushered in, or rushed the guard, is not certain. What was 
important was that she stood before the King, smiling in all her 
loveliness, and that he was enthralled. Could such beauty be the 
work of Nature? he asked, always gallant. Senora Montez, the 
story is well known, ripped open her bodice, revealing her 
charms. She got her authorization to dance, and a friendship had 
begun that was to scandalize Christendom. 

They were curiously matched, the unbridled, splendid ballerina 
and the untidy old king. The one so dazzling and captivating, 
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the other, for all his long reign and many liaisons, trusting 
and boorish. Lola was twenty-eight, dark, brilliant and like 
black onyx, shiny and hard. The King at sixty, after having 
long looked older than he was, now looked considerably 
younger. Dignified, inclined to raise his voice, courteous, he 
had the Wittelsbach simplicity of manner: he seemed no more 
than fifty. There is a portrait of him by Kaulbach painted about 
this time. It is of a tall, distinguished, handsome gentleman with 
an unhappy, excitable face. The eyes are sensitive, intelligent, 
the brown hair has lost its colour; there is a tuft on his chin. 

All Bavaria asked in one breath, who was this fascinating 
Lola Montez, and how did she come to be in Munich? There 
were rumours of course. A scandal in Paris. Liszt. Lovers. But 
the truth? Bom in Limerick, she passed her baby years in India, 
until her father’s 1 death and her mother’s re-marriage to another 
English officer. In the year of Ludwig’s accession the child was 
sent to school in Bath, and for a long time we hear little about 
her. There was a short Calvinistic interlude at Montrose, 
followed by a few months in France. It was the romantic age, 
young ladies read Byron surreptitiously and prattled of Lady 
Caroline Lamb and the Duchcssc de Berri, whose exploits were 
the talk of Europe. At seventeen Marie Gilbert had turned into a 
beautiful high-spirited girl of great attraction, and when her 
mother turned up from India escorted by a handsome subaltern 
named Janies, Marie promptly eloped with him. There was a 
wedding ceremony in County Meath in the first month of the 
Victorian reign. 2 It was the first of Marie’s many marriages. 

Pretty Mrs. James seems to have been well received in Dublin, 
where she was presented to the Lord-lieutenant, Lord Nor- 
manby. But the wanderlust in her character made her long for 
new cities and triumphs, and she received with delight the news 
of her husband’s transfer to India. After the rain, the wet streets 
of Dublin, there would be Indian skies, elephants. In Simla her 
beauty created a sensation; she was reconciled to her mother 

1 Soon after the birth of his daughter, Gilbert’s regiment, the 44th, or East Sussex, 
was transferred to India. 

a Jriy 23, 1837. 
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and was soon on terms of intimacy with the vice-regal court, 
Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, making much of her. 
She might have remained what she was, a beautiful Anglo-Indian 
lady, had not Captain James upset the apple-cart: that he should 
prefer consuming large quantities of porter to the pleasure of 
her company could have been forgiven, but his running 
o£F with a less attractive woman could not. Marie, deserted, 
returned to England; it was a long journey in those days, but 
she had a thousand pounds, her looks, and the amorous atten¬ 
tions of a Mr. Lennox. In the light of her subsequent career it is 
improbable that her virtue withstood three months at sea. In 
London she was met by a dour Calvinist sent by her step-father, 
Mr. Craigie, to receive her. The Scotsman tried to take her to 
Perth, but the lively lady would not go, and after a scene sent 
him packing. Then she settled in London, had a series of lovers, 
and was divorced, or so she believed, by James. In the ’forties a 
decree of divorce meant social exile, and she had either to 
become an actress or an adventuress. Marie decided to be both. 

But it is as a dancer that she leapt into fame. She had always 
been impressed by the tales of her Spanish origin; perhaps she 
had read (she was a great reader) Musset’s Andalouse. She took 
dancing lessons from a Spanish professor, and soon added to the 
fascination of her dark long lashes and her silky black hair, ear¬ 
rings, a mantilla, a fan and castanets. The sad lovely name of 
Dolores she shortened into Lola, Montez she invented: Mrs. 
James, ex-Marie Gilbert, belle of vice-regal courts, was for¬ 
gotten. She had assumed another personality. 

The first appearance of Donna Lola Montez of the Tcatro 
Real, Seville, at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, was a riot. 
The house was packed; there was Queen Adelaide, the Duchess 
of Kent, the King of Hanover; and unfortunately Lord Ranelagh 
in the omnibus-box. The audience, like Ludwig later, was 
bewitched by her almost magical beauty, and her languorous 
dancing. All except Lord Ranelagh, who, rou6 that he was, 
recognized the renowned Spanish dancer as an English demirep 
who had recently repulsed him. ‘Why, it’s Betty James,’ he 
called out, and his hiss was heard amongst the applause. His 
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friends backed him up, and the hissing increased. The public 
joined in the fun until Lola was hooted off the stage. With the 
ringing down of the curtain, although the notices the next day 
were not unfavourable, her career in England as a dancer was 
at an end. It was Lord Ranelagh who this time upset the apple¬ 
cart. 

The day after her failure she fled to Brussels, where, her funds 
soon exhausted, she was at the lowest ebb of her fortunes. For 
many months she wandered about Europe, destitute and unhappy, 
until a passing lover got her an engagement at Warsaw. Her 
beauty enraptured the Poles, and she had a fantastic success. The 
critics said that she was the Praxitelean Venus come to life; that 
her eyes combined the varying shades of sixteen varieties of 
forget-me-nots; that the whiteness of her slender neck shamed 
the swan’s down. But her success was short-lived; she got into 
trouble with the authorities, and the Praxitelean Venus was 
hustled over the frontier. In her untrustworthy reminiscences 
she explains that she had refused the advances of tire Viceroy, 
Prince Paskievich, the subjugator of Poland, who in his sixtieth 
year was seized with a violent passion for the exotic dancer. 
There were policemen, pistols, a scandal, and Lola, if nothing 
else, became even more notorious. 

After Warsaw she made slowly for Paris. There were adven¬ 
tures on the way; trouble with the authorities in St. Petersburg 
and in Berlin. Somewhere she met Liszt, then at the height of 
his fame. He was thirty-three, world-famous, and somewhat 
weary of the Comtesse d’Agoult. Lola’s beauty infatuated him, 
and they lived together in Dresden. Europe hummed with the 
news that its foremost composer was in the toils of an Andalusian 
dancer; in some quarters the affair added greatly to her fame and 
prestige. But the romance, if such it can be called, between the 
genius and the beauty seems to have been short and violent, as 
passions for Lola were. A feverish illness of the senses would take 
possession of some men at the sight of her. With Liszt she 
remained a few months, long enough for the Comtesse d’Agoult 
to break off the liaison with the father of her children. She took 
them to Paris—one, Cosima, married Wagner—and never saw 
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him again. Liszt, still in the Lolasberg at Dresden, with indiffer¬ 
ence, saw them go. 

In Paris, as in London, Lola’s dchut was disastrous. Gautier, 
who was present at the Opera House, wrote ‘the only thing 
Andalusian about Mile. Montez is a pair of magnificent eyes. She 
gabbles Spanish indifferently, French hardly at all, English 
passably’. If she could not dance, she could fascinate, and she 
immediately became a character in Parisian life. Dumas was her 
first admirer, and he remained her friend after she fell in love 
with Dujarier, a well-known journalist, She and Dujarier were 
seen everywhere together in that brilliant world of Balzac, 
Alfred de Musset, and the two Dumas. It was a gay, witty, 
sophisticated society of writers and beauties, petits soupers, 
pamphlets, and, thanks to Dumas, duels. Dujarier was young, 
tactless, and in love; in wine he further offended an old enemy, 
M. de Beauvallon. With many preliminaries and much secrecy 
a duel was arranged in the Bois, and Dujarier was killed. There 
was a scandal and an outcry—it was alleged that Beauvallon had 
not fought fairly; that he had practised with his pistols; and he 
was tried for murder. The sensation in Paris in ’46 was enormous. 
People, the newspapei-s talked of nothing else, and Lola, as 
Dujarier’s mistress, and probably the indirect cause of the duel, 
found herself the most conspicuous woman in the capital. She 
gave evidence at the trial, and so did Dumas; but Paris had 
become too hot for her, and once more she packed up. She could 
never remain peacefully in a place for long. It is probable that 
Dujarier was the only man that she ever loved: certainly he was 
killed before she tired of him. 

With her boxes, her beauty, Dujarier’s legacy, and a tarnished 
reputation she made for Germany. At Baden there was a fleeting 
episode with the Prince of Reuss (the LXXII Henry), but he was 
too unimportant, and his dominions too small to hold her. She 
drifted towards Munich, where, people said, the old King was an 
amiable lunatic, 

Munich, one is told, changes very little. In Lola’s time it no 
doubt had the same peculiar charm and simplicity as now: the 
sky at sunset would glow behind the Theatiner-Kirche, the wind 
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blew the fountains in the Ludwig-strasse, the woods at Nymphen- 
burg were green and melancholy. There were crowded bierkellcrs, 
studios such as one sees now at Schwabing , 1 and palaces of the 
strait-laced aristocracy; there was the same intense interest in the 
opera and the theatre; every one knew everything about 
every one else. There was more colour, perhaps; fine carriages, 
an occasional ball at the Residenz, officers in gay uniforms loung¬ 
ing in the cafds. But women were devout and men were faithful. 
The family, the Catholic Church, and the Wittelsbachs were 
impregnable institutions, and between them they ruled the 
country. It was easy-going, pleasant, respectable, humorous, a 
bit bigoted, a bit bourgeois. Only the University, which Ludwig 
had transferred from Landshut, was excitable: it was the 
country’s safety-valve. 

Lola, almost overnight, upset everything. 

It is amazing how quickly she aroused antagonism. Within a 
few days of her arrival in the capital the Jesuits were spreading 
reports that she was a dangerous adventuress, and an agent of the 
English Freemasons. The King had known her only a fortnight 
when she danced for the second and last time at the Hof-Theater, 
and already it was necessary to fill the pit with policemen in 
plain clothes to protect her. If the King had been enthralled 
at their first meeting, after seeing her dance, he was, as he 
admitted to his ministers, ‘bewitched’. The capricious woman 
with her beauty and soft seductive manners had cast a spell on 
the aged King. There is a touch of Tannhauser about him as he 
walks almost deliberately into her trap. But it is understandable. 
Wittelsbachs are young at sixty; it was dull at the Residenz; he 
was tired of priests and old women; Bavarian ladies are better as 
mothers than as courtesans. Lola fired the King with memories 
of the youth he had never had. And she was the South with 
its rapture, danger and warmth. He sought her company 
at all times: life away from her became unendurable. Soon 
he was consulting her on matters of state. In the early 
mornings he sent her long, passionate verses pledging everlasting 
loyalty. He was happy and passionately in love, probably for the 

1 Munich's Montparnasse. 
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first time, The classics were forgotten. Pericles had turned 
Romeo. 

The clerical party was considerably alarmed by the dancer’s 
growing power over the King. She was known to be politically 
liberal, and in matters of religion anti-Catholic. Jesuits hinted 
to the King that the country was shocked by his liaison, and that 
he must break with her. Ludwig was too much infatuated to 
listen: his rusty old heart was hers. No woman, he told every 
one, had ever been so beautiful, or so clever; and he would 
spend whole afternoons in her boudoir whilst the gossip outside 
grew into a scandal. The Jesuits, enraged (and there is something 
unexplained in their violent animosity towards her), began what 
is now known as a whispering campaign. The press lampooned 
her, and ridiculed the King; and reports were sent abroad 
attacking the new Du Barry. Ludwig had had other mistresses; 
even the sums he was supposed to be squandering on her were 
little to what he spent annually on his buildings, but Lola Montez 
roused an extraordinary hostility. Both Ludwig and she always 
declared at the time, and in afterlife, that their intimacy was 
never of a sexual nature. This, neither Europe nor the Jesuits 
believed. The truth, a boudoir secret, was buried with 
them. 

The Jesuits now threw down the gauntlet to the favourite, 
and war, that was to cause a cleft in gentle Bavaria, was declared 
between them. 

Ludwig delivered the first blow by relieving Abel, his chief 
minister, from control of both education and public worship, 
and appointing Baron Schrenk in his place. There was an outcry 
from the clerical party: the Andalusieiin could persuade the King 
to do that after a two months’ acquaintance! In a year’s time 
she would be ruling the kingdom! They armed their forces. But 
opposition only made Ludwig more obstinate. Every one took 
sides, and when the Chief-of-Police protested at her growing 
influence the King threatened to imprison him. The King was 
caricatured in the press, Lola in the music halls. Great ladies 
snubbed her, and Ludwig immediately ordered her portrait 
painted for the Schoaheits Gallery, whereupon one gentleman 
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was so incensed that he had his wife’s portrait removed. 1 In that 
enchanting collection of patrician and peasant beauties Lola 
holds her own and her picture is perhaps the most arresting of 
all the portraits: less soft, less gentle than her neighbours, she is a 
dark, romantic woman in a black velvet dress with red carna¬ 
tions under her lace hat. There is sensuality in the full mouth 
and in the wide brows: temper and intelligence in the disdainful 
look, passion in the wild blue eyes. When protests at Court 
grew louder Ludwig promptly retaliated by declaring that he 
would make Lola a Countess. Archbishops stormed, and an 
indignant cardinal even hinted at excommunication. And Ludwig 
continued to walk every afternoon to Lola’s house; it was said 
that together they used to read Cervantes in the original. 

The Jesuits, doubtless with the connivance of Mcttemich 
who hated Lola, appealed to Ludwig’s sister, 3 the Dowager 
Empress at Vienna. The old lady in the gloom of the Hofburg 
was told of Ludwig’s infatuation and his folly. 7/ a toujours Iefeu 
aux fanes,’ she remarked, and she sent Lola a secret message 
offering her two thousand pounds sterling to clear out. The pious 
Empress had only played into Lola’s hands, for Lola, insulted, 
complained to the King, who indignant with his family now 
championed her more stoutly than before, and his anger with 
the Jesuits increased. All Munich knew how the dancer had 
disdainfully tossed the Empress’s offer into the fire. 

Ludwig retaliated by raising Lola to the peerage. She was 
created Countess of Landsfeld, Baroness Rosenthal, and more, a 
Canoness of the Order of St. Theresa, although no priest in all 
Bavaria would hear her confession. To be ennobled she had first 
to become a Bavarian subject. Letters of naturalization according 
to the Constitution had to be countersigned by a minister, and 
this Abel refused to do. The entire Cabinet in a famous secret 
memorandum offered the King the alternative of their resigna¬ 
tions, or his dismissal of the favourite. All Bavaria, they said, 

1 Count Arco-Valley. The picture is now in the possession of Ms grandson at Scbloss 
St. Martin where it was removed. It is a fine Stieler of a handsome lady in powder- 
bine velvet. 

4 The Emperor Franz I, and his son Archduke Franz-Karl (father of Franz-Joscph), 
both married daughters of King Maximilian, sisters of Ludwig. 
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believed itself governed by a foreign adventuress. Through an 
indiscretion the memorandum became public. It was even pub¬ 
lished in The Times. The Cabinet was dismissed and replaced by 
one frankly liberal under Maurer, who was a Protestant. Ludwig 
had returned to the fold of his youth, and the Countess of 
Landsfeld had her hour of triumph. She was hailed all over 
Germany as the heroine of liberalism, the champion of modern 
ideals. 

Unknown to Ludwig, but perhaps not to Lola, there was a 
tremendous struggle taking place below the political surface. 
The revolutions of 1848 were to break out the following year. 
Twenty years of peace after the Napoleonic wars had cured 
Europe of her wounds, and nursed by the Romantic Movement 
it was tiring of legitimacy, reaction, the Bourbons and security; 
a new generation had grown up, and young men were talking of 
liberty again. The unrest was universal. The antagonism of the 
Bavarian clerical party to Lola was more than a desire to oust a 
favourite; it was the old order fighting the rise of radical ideas. 
And in Munich, the most Conservative city in Europe, were 
heard the first rumblings of the coming revolts. Lola was largely 
a pretext. The clerical party declared that she was a sorceress, 
others with more truth that she was a spy. Against her she had 
the army, the austere aristocracy, the Church and the court 
(surprisingly enough not the Queen), the all-powerful clergy, 
and the stolid Bavarian middle-classes with their solid virtues, 
beer and Hausfrauen. But the beautiful lady was not without 
defenders: men who were in love with her, poets, artists, and 
black sheep, the discontented and the modems rallied around 
hear until there was tension in the city. Lola’s quick temper 
added to the trouble. She had become imperious, and was 
inclined to box Bavarian ears. 

A tipsy undergraduate brawl became an incident. Several 
hundred beer-drinking students surrounded her house in the 
Barer-strasse shouting and booing. Lola, always dramatic, 
toasted them from her balcony. They hooted and she poured 
champagne and chocolates on their heads. At that moment the 
King arrived on foot, and as usual, unattended. He entered the 
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house with his key and the crowd was dispersed by mounted 
police. The King immediately avenged this insult to his favourite 
by removing from the University the professors known to have 
clerical sympathies. Again Lola had triumphed. 

She began to institute various reforms; Luther’s bust was 
placed in the Walhalla; and in some quarters Ludwig was more 
popular than before: in Northern Bavaria he received an ovation. 
This was not to last. Lola soon quarrelled with the Maurer 
ministry, and in December Ludwig revised his Cabinet until it 
was composed of men of advanced views known to be friendly 
to the Countess. The radical section of the country hailed it 
with delight, and it became known as the ‘ Lolaministerium ’. 

The Countess came a century too late. The mantle of a king’s 
mistress sat easily on her famous shoulders but it was out of 
fashion. In the splendour of the luxurious house 1 given her by the 
King, the beautiful creature with her quick feline movements, 
her excited eyes, and hot temper (it, too, had become Spanish), 
held her court. Ministers, members of the Government, diplo¬ 
mats, foreigners of distinction, and of course the King, came to 
her levies. Her vivacity, her extraordinary powers of conversa¬ 
tion, men found difficult to resist. She consulted with the 
Cabinet, and no decision was taken without her approval. We 
must remind ourselves that it is not a Strauss score we arc read¬ 
ing, but history. The Attic-minded King was a puppet in her 
long, lovely hands. He forgot Greece, Bavaria, Palermo, even 
Italy, in the frenzy of his enchantment. Aspasia ruled supreme. 

Of course the scandal grew. The Conservatives and the 
revolutionaries—there were many in 1848—soon joined forces, 
and they stirred up trouble wherever they could. Lola was 
publicly described as a Bathsheba raised to heights of power by a 
doddering, amorous old man. The University of Munich, like 
the country, divided itself into unequal hostile factions; one, 
called the ‘Alemannia’, became Lola’s bodyguard, escorting her 
in the streets, and protecting her house. One day there was an 
angry demonstration against her in front of the University, and 

1 No. 13 Barer-strasse was for many years the British Legation, It was pulled down In 
1314. 
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Lola with amazing courage foolishly went out into the street to 
face her enemies, who received her with boos and insults. She 
taunted them, and threatened to shut the University. There was 
a rush for her, and she was only saved by the little band of 
Alemannia closing around her. A battle followed, and Lola with 
a wild mob at her heels rushed to a near-by house in the 
Thcatincr-strasse begging admittance. It was refused, and she 
fled to the Theatiner-kirche for safety; the infuriated students 
shouted abuse outside until they were dispersed by cavalry. 

The next day, the nindi of February, the King signed a decree 
closing the University, and ordering the students to leave the 
city within twenty-four hours. Munich was dumbfounded, and 
petitioned the King to reconsider his decision. There were 
growing crowds outside the Residenz, and threats of revolt, but 
Ludwig had still the police, the army, and the prestige of 
authority behind him. Nevertheless, he hesitated and yielded 
too late, the usual practice of kings who see their thrones sway¬ 
ing. Firmness might have saved him. By now the city was in 
open insurrection; there Were barricades, and menacing mobs 
demanding Lola’s banishment. The King hastily summoned his 
ministers, who said the situation was extremely serious. Lola 
in her palace in the Barer-strasse was not alarmed. She enjoyed 
a fight, and she was sure that the King would always stand by her. 
But this time he did not. He was induced to sign an order for 
her to leave Munich within an hour. 

It is almost the end. The King’s surrender caused wild 
rejoicings in the city. Lola, stunned, would not at first believe 
that Ludwig had deserted her. She was forced to pack up her 
jewels whilst a menacing rabble threatened and cursed her in 
the street below. Cavalry escorted her through the crowds and 
to the station, where she was put in the Lindau train and left 
the capital that she had ruled for more than a year. As she drove 
away the mob broke into her house. Extraordinarily enough the 
King stood in the crowd. Had he watched her step haughtily 
into the carriage? And, surrounded by the howling mob, had 
the lovers exchanged signals, had there been a second for 
unobserved last farewells ? He never saw her again. In angry tones 
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he ordered the rabble not to pillage her house, and surprised 
they turned and faced the broken-heai*led old man. There were 
cries of ‘Heil Unserm Konig ’. God Save the King. In the confusion 
he seems to have fallen or been struck, for he tottered back dazed 
to the Residenz. The Du Barry reign was over, and the operetta 
was closing on a tragic note. 

The ‘Uncrowned Queen’ had turned adventuress again. There 
ai'e rumours that she left the Lindau train and returned to 
Munich disguised as a man, and tried to see the King. She was 
soon taken over the frontier into Switzerland. 

The King was an unhappy old man; the crisis seems to have 
weakened his will-power, and he sat in the Residenz lonely and 
disillusioned, reading Herodotus, and writing verses on the 
ingratitude of the masses. In his resentment lie seems to have 
turned against his honest Bavarians: they had broken his heart; 
for he had sacrificed his life to make them great and had trans¬ 
formed their capital into one of the wonders of the world; now 
at sixty-three they deserted and insulted him. The cup of the 
King was to be more bitter still. His subjects alienated from him, 
his family estranged, and forcibly separated from the woman 
he loved, he began to suspect that she was a spy. An agent of 
world revolution, a tool of Mazzini. Nevertheless, for a time he 
continued to send Lola money, but it is significant that he made 
no attempt to see her, even later when nothing would have been 
simpler. Did he, too, believe the stories that she was a sorceress 
visited by black birds ? A Prussian agent sent to upset his dynasty? 
In the pay of Palmerston? In abandoning her he thought that he 
had saved his crown, and he had—for five weeks. It was a bad 
year for kings, A fortnight after Lola load left Bavaria Louis 
Philippe was flying from Paris for his life. Monarchist Europe 
Was in flames. Revolt and insurrection spread. The tumult at 
Munich once roused would not subside; for the populace, 
usually so peaceful, had learned their strength and the weakness 
of the King; and now that the favourite was gone they clamoured 
for new concessions, and again the King refused them: barricades 
went up, and once more he yielded too late. He reigned for 
another seventeen days. There was rioting near the Residenz, 
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and the weary old man signed a decree withdrawing the rights of 
citizenship from the exiled favourite, and on the twenty-first 
of March, 1848, he abdicated. The news was received by the 
people in silence. The twenty-three years of his reign had been 
the most brilliant in the history of Bavaria. Lola Montez in less 
than eighteen months had shaken one of the most secure thrones 
in Europe. 

He was the first Ludwig to go. 

Meanwhile, the Countess of Landsfeld travelled about the 
Continent, and at first was everywhere well received. She seems 
to have been tired of old men, for she was soon married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, to a Mr. Heald, a lusty young 
subaltern in the Guards. She was promptly arrested on a charge 
of bigamy, the shadow of Captain James reappearing, and only 
escaped by forfeiting her bail. Mr. Heald was rich. Soon she left 
him, and still seeking love and excitement she wandered all over 
the earth, living with various men; sometimes she married them. 
In New York, in Albany, she was reduced to acting the role of 
herself in various plays written about her career in Munich. One 
of her husbands, a Mr. Hull of Ohio, took her to California. It 
was the California of the Gold Rush. She shot bears in the 
Sacramento valley, lived in a mining camp at Sierra Nevada. 
Mr. Hull was in time replaced by a German who seems to have 
been so flattered at succeeding to the King of Bavaria in a lady’s 
affections that he shot himself. Then a tempestuous career in 
wild Australia: a year of battling with rival prima donnas, 
horsewhipping editors, writs and bailiffs, followed by a return 
to the New World, where in poverty and obscurity she took to 
spiritualism and good works. She died a Magdalen’s death, 
repentant and forgotten. A simple tablet marks her grave in 
Greenwood Cemetery, New York. 
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There is a touch of pathos and of grandeus about Ludwig in 
his last phase: his political importance and his cares had ended 
with his abdication, but he had twenty years more of life. As 
familiar a figure as ever in the streets of his capital, he soon 
regained his popularity. I-Ic was seen at the opera, at the theatre, 
walking in the Euglischcr Garten, and sometimes in the Barcr- 
1 strasse past the house where he had known the happiest hours of 
his life. He lived in the Wittclsbacher Palais 1 in semi-state, 
entertained lavishly at Lcopoldskron, 2 built a few fantastic 
houses, still patronized the arts, went to Italy, travelled. He had 
become Maecenas again, and enjoyed a splendid, rather riotous 
old age. His portrait 3 by Lcnbach, done at this time, is magnifi¬ 
cent. Nevertheless, there is something Lear-like about the lonely 
old gentleman, abandoned by his family and regretting his 
throne which he need never have relinquished. 

The country was contented under the unexciting rule of his 
son, Maximilian II. He was an earnest, educated, serious-minded 
prince resembling the Prince Consort in character and appear¬ 
ance, and had little of the Wittelsbach charm, and none of their 
follies. When he suddenly died in 1869 his father was in Sicily, 
and perhaps Ludwig hoped that the Bavarians would invite him 
to resume the throne. The ‘Miracolo’ had become a very old 
man; still he hurried to Munich, and with mixed feelings saw 
his grandson, the beautiful Swan-Prince, crowned in his stead. 
There was nothing to be done. 

His second son, Otto, dethroned in Greece, was living at 
Bamberg, and Ludwig survived him, too. He survived everybody, 
even Lola. He watched the young Swan-King fall under the sway 
of Wagner, saw Bavaria’s humiliation at the hands of Prussia, 
and Bismarck’s growing power. Perhaps his Pan-German ideals 
had been a mistake, and his old heart softened towards France 
where he was bom. 

1 Long the residence of his grandson, Ludwig Iff, and later the seat of the Communist 
Government in April 1919. Sec page 135. 

1 Later Professor Reinhardt's palace near Salzburg. 

* In the Lenhach Gallery at Munich, 
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Just before the lights went out there was a last flare-up of 
Ludwig’s early brilliance. He went to Paris for the 1867 Exhibi¬ 
tion, and became one of the sights. People crowded around the 
dear, deaf, friendly old gentleman who had been a king, and the 
god-son of Marie Antoinette. They said that he wrote verses, 
and had lost his throne for the love of some dancer or other. In 
his eighty-second year he was the rage. Paris, as is her way, 
went mad about him. Another Napoleon was gracious; the 
Empress Eugenie made much of him; she even took him up in a 
balloon, the fashionable thing to do. Paris talked of nothing else. 
And dining with her at the Tuileries, where he had been the 
guest of Josephine sixty years before, he paid her compliments 
in his faultless Spanish, thinking perhaps of Lola. Even then he 
did not die, but lived to receive his nephew, Francis Joseph, and 
Napoleon III at Leopoldskron; to play with the little Prince 
Imperial at St. Cloud; to go for the winter to the Riviera where 
he grimly clung to life. Sitting in the sun he would gaze at the 
Mediterranean, dreaming of Palermo, Montez, the Villa 
Malta. . . . Everything was all so long ago. He collected the 
too hundred and sixty volumes of his diary, and put them under 
seal for his heirs; whether they are in rhyme, and what secrets 
they reveal, the world has not yet been told. At last, after 
declaring that he never would die, the end came at Nice on 
February 29, 1868. 

Munich gives her ex-kings suitable funerals. For days Ludwig’s 
coffin lay exposed in the silence of his Ionic Glyptothek, sur¬ 
rounded by the antique wonders he had collected, whilst the 
artists of the world, and his ex-subjects in their thousands, filed 
by. There were torches, flames. In Rome, as in Athens, services 
were held to mark the passing of the great Neo-Classicist. And 
then in his Basilica of St. Boniface, where the Queen had been 
already many years, he was finally laid to rest in a simple 
sarcophagus. 

But it is Munich that is his monument. 



THE MAD LUDWIG 

(reigned 1864-1886) 

There is a pleasure sure in being mad , which none but madmen know. 

(The Spanish Friar) 


1 

Prince Charming 

§ 1 

W hen Maximilian, after the Montcz storm, was called 
to his father’s throne, a calm fell on Bavaria, and his 
dull reign was a success. The kingdom was still independent, 
rich, and the most important in South Germany, Maximilian 
was an unassuming pedant and a bore, though there were 
rumours that he had had a wild youth. He lived respectably 
with his Queen in the Residcnz and at Berg, and life for the duty- 
loving couple moved to an even tempo with Hohenschwangau 
a Bavarian Balmoral, and Maximilian, another Albert, in leather 
shorts instead of a kilt. Maris was born a Princess of Prussia, 
and she brought to the Bavarian House, already extremely 
eccentric, the blood and pathological unrest of her Brunswick 
forefathers. Her portrait in the Schonheits-Galerie is proof of her 
frail beauty, famous at the time. Of this alliance between the 
Protestant Hohenzollem and the Roman Catholic Wittelsbach 
were bom two dark, good-looking boys. The cider, Ludwig, 
was bom 1 at Nymphenburg a year before Lola danced her way 
into his grandfather’s heart. Dining the Montcz months 
Maximilian had watched his infatuated father lose the love of his 
people, and imperil the throne. He and Marie had whispered 
against the adventuress, and advised the amorous old man to 
abdicate. Their younger son, Otto, was bom prematurely a 
month 2 after his father’s accession. Adored by his mother, he 

1 August 2 s , 184$, 

8 April 27, 184S, at the Residenz. 
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was an affectionate friendly child, unlike his moody brother, 
who was morose and sensitive. Their upbringing was strict, 
as was the fashion in the ’fifties: they were subjected to tutors, 
long house and lessons, unrelieved by pleasures or even pocket- 
money. Otto was docile and gave no trouble, whereas Ludwig 
was rebellious and self-centred. ‘Otto and I have not had time 
yet to play with the pretty boat you gave me, we’ve been so 
busy at our lessons,’ he writes to his ‘Liebling Mamma ’ in Berlin. 
It is a pathetic letter in a painstaking clear hand written when he 
was nine. His happiest days were the holidays passed at 
Hohenschwangau. An ancient squat little castle overlooking the 
green Alp See, it is surrounded by forests of firs and larches, 
while beyond rise the blue Alps. Maximilian, attracted by the 
wild mountainous landscape, had had it restored. It is the capital 
of the Swan-Country: it was here that Lohengrin lived with 
Elsa, and scenes from the legend of the Swan-Knight are frescoed 
on the castle walls; swans glide on the lake, and in the royal 
apartments are a hundred swan ornaments, swan ink-stands, 
embroidered, stone, painted, stuffed, jewelled swans; from his 
boyhood Ludwig had a curious liking for them. The brothers 
roamed in the mountain trails, drank in the clean air smelling 
of pine and balsam, and sailed on the lake. Ludwig loved water 
and the noises it made; and he would climb to rocky heights 
whence there were long views over the valley below, for the 
Swan-Country is the most beautiful in Bavaria. Sometimes the 
boy would sketch, and one of his drawings was preserved by 
the Queen in her Tagebuch. It is of a fantastic, crenellated castle, 
and in the foreground floats, almost as large as the castle itself, 
a swan. Ludwig was fourteen. 

If the Crown Prince had been sent to Eton the history of 
Germany might have been different: certainly that of Bavaria 
would have been less romantic. Ludwig grew up a sad, solitary 
boy, his only companions his brother whom he bullied, his 
mother for whom he had at one time a tender devotion, and 
his terrifying father. The beautiful Marie, while attached to 
her sons who were to bring her such anguish, never understood 
them, and seems to have preferred Otto, who was the more 
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delicate. Maximilian was a martinet: he kept hit. sons strictly 
disciplined and cut off from life, so that when the time came 
they were unprepared for freedom, or for power. But the 
stultifying atmosphere of the schoolroom did not satisfy the 
imaginative, nervous little Ludwig. The palaces were full of 
glittering bibelots and he made toys of them, liking splendour, 
jewels and colour, particularly blue. A Trench Governess spoilt 
him in secret, talked to him about Versailles and the privileged 
superiority of princes, and he began to give himself boyish airs. 
He puzzled his father, who often punished him. Sometimes his 
grandfather, the flighty ex-King, would come to luncheon 
between his Italian tours. He was fond of his grandsons; ‘the 
little Ludwig is the handsomest, Otto the most amiable, the 
other Ludwig (later Ludwig III) the most intelligent, ’ he wrote 
to his son in Greece. The old gentleman was exceedingly 
eccentric, and a model of what his grandsons should not be. All 
those buildings, and then Senora Montcz . . . Little boys who 
were foolish grew up to lose their thrones. Uncle Otto in Greece 
was having a difficult time too, people said. Ludwig had never 
seen him but his portrait hung at Berg; in time he grew to be 
like him. There was mother uncle, Luitpold; the young Ludwig 
disliked him and his children, rough, hearty boys. He wanted 
to be left in peace to do as he wished and his tutors complained 
that he was given to reverie. He would pace the halls at Hohen- 
schwangau, and the Nlbelungen rooms in the Residcnz, and falling 
under the sway of the old German legends, the Teutonic heroes, 
Siegfried, the Gods, the Wagnerian themes, he read the 
Nibelungenlied , and the poems of Schiller. His young imagination 
took fire and he begged permission on his sixteenth birthday to 
attend a performance of Lohengrin in the Hof-Theatcr, which so 
moved and excited him that his adjutant feared that he might 
have hysterics. The story was repeated at court: the Crown 
Prince was neurotic and melancholy. People thought that he 
ought to be allowed more freedom. 

And then the good Maximilian, for the first time, did the 
unexpected. There hung in the Residenz the portrait of a certain 
Countess Orlamonde who, it is alleged, warns the Wittelsbachs 
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of the approach of death, and during a magnificent masquerade- 
ball she is supposed to have stepped from her frame and, mingling 
with the guests, accosted the King. He suddenly fell ill and died 
on March 10, 1864, after a reign of sixteen years. He was only 
fifty-three, and anxiety over the Schleswig-Holstein problem, 
then worrying the chancelleries of Europe, had worn him out. 
The eyes of the country turned towards the heir whom few had 
ever seen. Ludwig was nineteen. As chief mourner he followed 
his father’s funeral cortege with his brother Otto at his side. 
The crowds stared at them: dark, amazingly good-looking, 
young, they seemed like Orestes and Pylades; yet none suspected 
the fate, Sophoclean in its horror, which would overtake them. 
Ludwig held his head high. His wavy black hair curled slightly 
and was as thick as a woman’s, and his blazing blue eyes revealed 
a capacity for suffering surprising in one so young: the mouth 
was proud and pouting, the features too finely chiselled, the 
expression obstinate but disarming. He had a youthful arrogance, 
a grave beauty, an almost feminine grace, and Bavaria, fascinated, 
fell in love with her young king. And when, a few weeks later, 
he again appeared in public, in the solemn Corpus Christi pro¬ 
cession, walking bareheaded and carrying a taper, people said 
that his beauty was supernatural. 

Soon after the funeral ceremonies the King retired alone to 
Berg, a small ginger-bread castle near Munich on the shores of 
Stamberger-See. Already he showed signs of obstinacy, and his 
ministers realized that they would be unable to control him. 
However he had conducted himself with dignity, and in his 
proclamation to the people he had promised to uphold the 
Constitution, but courtiers said that he was haughty and reserved. 
The country at large only knew that it was ruled by a Prince 
Charming of Romance. The legend grew, and he enjoyed a long 
spell of exaggerated popularity: women fell in love with him 
and waited outside the Residenz, swooning as he passed; 
sonnets were written to him and flowers were thrown into his 
carriage. The aloof boy scarcely noticed, for he was uninterested 
in people. They were far, far below him. At Berg he would walk 
down to the shores of the lake, or be rowed out to his scented 
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island, the Rosininsel, where there was a pavilion hidden by 
fifteen thousand rose trees. Wealth and almost limitless power 
were his at nineteen, hut while exulting in his sudden freedom 
he had little knowledge of life, no ambitions or friends. He had 
been taken overnight from the schoolroom to the throne, had 
exchanged leading-strings for the purple. The world lay at his 
feet, as he sat brooding by the lake, listening to tire lapping of 
the water. 

Ludwig had been on the throne only a month when he com¬ 
mitted one of the two great acts of his life. He was inspired to 
send his photograph, a ring, and a letter of invitation to 
Richard Wagner. The composer was living in obscurity at 
Stuttgart, hiding from his creditors and contemplating suicide. 
His fortunes were at their lowest ebb, and he had been hounded 
from one capital to another harassed and miserable. No opera- 
house would produce his works and his debts accumulated. 
Thirty years of failure, fame and disillusion 1 He was desperate, 
not knowing where to turn when the King’s secretary, von 
Pfistmeister, arrived, having traced him with difficulty from 
Vienna. At first Wagner could not believe his good fortune: 
was it possible that the young King Charming, of whom all 
Europe was talking, had sent him a message with promises of 
patronage and friendship? His spirits rose, and he rushed to 
Munich. Ludwig, pale and nervous, awaited him in the Residcnz: 
the man whose haunting music had the power so to transport 
him, of whom he had dreamt during those lonely, repressed 
years, was now approaching. If only the older man would like 
him, he would place in his hands everything that he wanted, his 
orchestras, his theatres, his revenues, even his kingdom if need 
be. The composer, too, was uneasy. What would he say to the 
romantic stripling, the descendant of a thousand-year-old 
dynasty? The King was not yet nineteen, and Wagner in four 
days’ time would be fifty-one. And he feared that it was only 
princely caprice or youthful curiosity that had prompted the 
young King to send for him. And then he was ushered into the 
presence. It was the King with his wild hair, hot eyes, and 
feverish hands who looked the musician, and Wagner for 
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all his misfortunes, still hale and handsome, who seemed the 
sovereign. 

It is not known what they said to each other, hut the meeting 
was a success and one of the most romantic and baffling friend¬ 
ships in the history of the world had begun, and their fates were 
irrevocably joined. Ludwig never recovered from its effects, 
and Wagner dying nineteen years later at the Palazzo Vendramin 
in Venice looked back upon the day they met as the happiest 
and most fortunate in his life. Ludwig loaded his friend with 
presents, and lent him a villa near his own at Stamberg, where 
they met every day as neighbours. They exchanged vows of 
eternal loyalty, and embarked on ambitious schemes for the 
future. The King, more prophetic than his contemporaries, 
appreciated Wagner’s greatness. 'Long after we are both dead 
our work will still delight and dazzle the centuries,’ he writes. 
They were conscious of a mutual intoxication in each other’s 
company, and for months the honeymoon of their glamorous 
friendship continued unclouded. The musician’s joy was intem¬ 
perate. ‘The King,’ he writes, ‘understands me like my own 
soul . . . how magical is his look. ... He is, alas, so fair, so 
full of spirituality that I tremble lest I should behold his life 
dissolve like a celestial dream. . . , ’ And again, ‘I believe that 
if he were to die, I should die the moment after.’ 

Surrounded for the first time by tire splendour and luxuries 
he craved, he was able to work at the ‘King’ in peace and 
happiness. Favours and honours were showered upon him, his 
debts were settled, he was presented with a fine house at 21, 
Briennerstrasse, and his friends, Hans and Cosima von Biilow, 
were summoned to Munich. There were command performances 
and the Nibelungen reign had begun. Ludwig I had made of 
Munich the ‘modem Athens’, his grandson now determined to 
make it the musical centre of the world. He would build an 
imposing auditorium where the ‘Ring’ might be suitably pro¬ 
duced, and he gave orders for plans to be drawn up. At this there 
were grumblings in the capital, for the Bavarian burghers dislike 
opening their pursestrings. To the grumblings was soon added 
unsavoury gossip, and doubtful episodes were dug up from 
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Wagner’s past: he was a radical; he had dabbled in the Dresden 
revolution, and been exiled in 1848 by the Saxon King; he had 
abandoned his wife; he was extravagant; he tampered with 
politics, and led the impressionable young King by the nose. 
It was Lola Montez all over again, and Wagner began to be called 
‘Lolus'. The King stood by him, and there is something infinitely 
pathetic in Ludwig’s letters to his ‘loved and only friend’ to 
whom he would be faithful ‘to death and after death. In the 
Kingdom on the other side’. There are truths about one’s self 
that one knows before they are revealed, and Ludwig seems to 
have guessed that he would never be devoted to another human 
being nor feel again the warmth of intimate friendship. ‘Dull 
people,’ he wrote to Wagner, ‘cannot have any idea of our love. 
They do not know what you arc, have been, and ever will be— 
all in all to me until my dying day; that I loved you before I ever 
set eyes on you.’ 

Meanwhile, the storm against the favourite rose, subsided, 
and gathered again after Lolus, like Lola Montez eighteen years 
before, became a naturalized Bavarian. He wished to remain in 
Munich for ever, and tire King, now entirely engrossed in 
dramatic production, could scarcely spare the time to attend to 
pressing matters of State. With Government and Court officials he 
was imperious and unbending, only with Wagner and theatrical 
people was he gracious and at ease. Fate had played him a tragic 
trick in making him King, when nature had intended him to be an 
actor. He would have been admirable on a ‘property’ throne. 

The long-awaited, celebrated first night of Tristan and Isolde 
at last took place on the tenth of June, i 86£, thirteen months 
after Wagner’s arrival in Munich. The Hof- (later the National) 
Theater 1 was packed. Europe, Munich, the critics, were in a 
fever of expectation. Baroness Cosima von BuJow sat with 
Wagner. (Their daughter Isolde was bom on the day of the first 
rehearsal.) Her husband, Hans yon Btilow, conducted. The young 
King sat alone in the royal box almost overcome as the enchanted 
music unfolded. Love unattainable. The bonds that held these 
four people together were more terrible than those between 
1 Destroyed during the Second World War. 
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King Mark, his bride and the Cornish knight. Biilow loved his 
wife, Ludwig loved Wagner; Wagner and Cosima loved each 
other. The auditorium was heavy with hidden drama. The old 
ex-King Ludwig looked about the theatre that Klenze had built 
for him, at the Pompeian ceiling, at the Schwanthaler figures, 
and thought, as Isolde sang her mournful farewell, of Lola 
Montez, forgotten and dead. Wagner, transported with emotion, 
remembered the moonlit night in Venice seven years before 
when he had leant over the balcony of the Palazzo Brandolin and 
listened to the calls of the gondoliers as they passed. He heard 
them again now repeated in the plaintive notes of the shepherd’s 
horn. And it was Venice, often the grave of love, that had 
inspired Isolde’s lament. But it was neither of Frau Cosima now 
at his side, nor of the King who was watching him, but of 
Mathilde Wescndonck that he was thinking. By the alchemy of 
his genius he had turned his immense unrequited love into this 
three-act poem of love unattainable. 

The audience was breathless, and conscious of the evening’s 
importance. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, who was to die a month 
later, sang the role Tristan as perhaps it has never since been 
sung. His wife was Isolde. Duke Maximilian, Luitpold the future 
Regent, and other Wittelsbach princes were in the audience; 
they had seen much but never a night like this. The godson of 
Marie Antoinette, now in his eightieth year, was nervous, 
anxious for his grandson, the Swan-King, who detested him. At 
the end of the long performance Wagner was world-famous, 
and the King, returning to Berg, rode on the engine of his 
special train that tire cool evening air might soothe his excited 
nerves. 

The opera was repeated three times, and a fortnight later 
there was a command performance of selections from Wagner’s 
work in the Residenz-Theater. Schnorr sang for the last time, 
and Ludwig was again entranced. ‘We will never part,’ he wrote 
to Wagner, inviting him to Hohenschwangau, where Wagner 
soon followed him. It was a glorious week they had together: 
they drove up the leafy mountains and through the pine forests 
drawn by six plumed white horses; they sailed on the green 
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Alpine lake; they made plans for a College of music, for 
scholarships and a musical journal. There were to be more 
grandiose productions, and the Nibelungen Festspielhaus was to 
be a magnificent huge building 1 on the banks of the Isar with a 
broad boulevard leading to it. But as the King and the musician 
were engrossed in their schemes a campaign began against the 
favourite, the Press attacked him, and even the Government 
plotted his downfall and represented him as a danger to the 
country. Feeling ran so high that it was no longer thought safe for 
him to appear unattended in the streets of the capital. 

The King from the first was surprisingly firm. He refused when 
pressed ‘to abandon my only one’. ‘We will be faithful to each 
other always,’ he writes. So exalted a friendship is exhausting, 
and Wagner, no doubt, at times wearied of the youth: there is 
little in his long life to suggest that he was ever anything but an 
ardent lover of women. ‘With this young Prince, one must 
always scale the heights,’ he sighs. Until the arrival in Munich 
of the Biilows he had been constantly with the King and in the 
first flush of gratitude went to extravagant limits to fascinate him. 
With the months the feverish friendship had of necessity to 
cool, and it is possible that Wagner, accustomed to the most 
brilliant brains in Europe, and wanting to work, to get on with 
the ‘Ring’, was both dismayed and bored by such fawning 
adulation. There is no evidence that in intimacy Ludwig was a 
diverting companion. He was neither well-informed nor clever, 
and even his absorption in the Wagnerian works lay more in the 
details of their scenic production than in the score. He added to 
the suspicions natural to royalty the sensitiveness of the lonely. 
Nevertheless, Wagner was genuinely attached to the morbid and 
unhappy youth, and took delight in exhibiting his conquest to the 
Biilows, and others of his acquaintance. Ludwig showered 
favours upon them all, but as Wagner began to frequent them 
the King grew restive. Already at twenty he disliked his slightest 
whim to be thwarted. Yet Frau Cosima and the King were 
irresistibly drawn together by the secret love they both bore in 
their hearts for Wagner, and Ludwig seems not at first to have 
1 Scmper’s original model for tie contemplated Festspielhaus is preserved. 
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discovered Richard’s passion for her. But Ludwig was feminine, 
and at times must have suspected her as a rival, since a love so 
great as hers and Wagner’s produces an atmosphere which the 
intuitive cannot ignore. Wagner was more to him than a friend; 
he was his father, lover, God, and inspiration. Ludwig, while 
highly original in his mode of life, was nevertheless dependent 
upon others for ideas: he was what would now be called ‘a taker’, 
an intellectual parasite. For years Wagner gave colour to his life, 
grafting, as it were, a piece of his personality on to that of the 
younger man. Still more, he was the tie that bound him to reality, 
to the rest of mankind. And as the rope became more slack 
Ludwig was borne by Iris dreams into a world of fantasy. He now 
suffered the usual doubts and torments of the jealous, as he 
watched, with all the incredulity he could muster, Wagner’s, 
growing infatuation for Frau Cosima. No doubt when Wagner 
was with him he would be conscious of the influence of Cosima, 
whom Wagner had just left, or was on his way to see; and he 
would resent the invisible ties that bound him to her. With his 
double perspective he understood Cosima even as he hated her, 
and was probably sorry for her. Lola Montez had loved Liszt, and 
now Wagner must love his daughter 1 Ludwig sulked, sent yet 
more lavish gifts and retired to the Highlands for several weeks; 
but the avowal for which his heart longed never came. Wagner 
had returned with relief to his work and Frau Cosima. 

In the late autumn the mumblings in Munich became serious: 
people declared that Wagner was a dangerous charlatan, a 
poisoner, an old Cagliostro who had cast a spell on the young 
King. They said that he must go. The Queen-Mother, always 
unimaginative and tactless, his venerable uncles, the elderly 
statesmen, all warned the King. And the Cabinet demanded that 
he choose between his country and the friendship of a man who 
was loathed by the whole nation. It was an ultimatum hinting 
of deposition: the events of eighteen years before seemed about 
to be repeated. Ludwig, faced with abandoning either bis throne 
or bis ‘unique’, his 'everlasting loyalty’, was distraught. There 
were rumours that he would abdicate and that his uncle Luitpold 
would succeed him, it being thought that the young Otto had 
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no desire to reign. He was an excitable youth of considerable 
charm known in the capital as ‘The Merry Otto*. But Ludwig had 
no intention of abdicating his crown, nor at first would he 
relinquish Wagner. But when forced to choose between them it 
was probably his secret suspicion of Frau Cosima’s liaison that 
decided him, for he was always influenced by his emotions rather 
than by his reason, and he now behaved as did his grandfather 
when he saw his throne tottering: he hesitated and gave in. 

In a short letter, penned in anguish, he asked Wagner to leave 
the capital. ‘It won’t be for always,’ he added. Lolus, like Lola, 
after a reign of eighteen months, packed up. And sadly he left 
his house in the Brienner-strasse where he had hoped to end his 
days. Life, he knew, was jealous of happiness, and could not leave 
it alone. He settled in Switzerland near Lucerne, where Cosima 
joined him, and their love was no longer hidden from the world. 
The King was told, and after a little he wrote despairing letters 
imploring them to return to him. If they would not, he threatened 
to give up his throne; no sacrifice would be too great to be with 
Wagner once more. The letters revealed his loneliness and his 
misery. Frau Cosima sent soothing replies in which Richard was 
referred to as ‘The Friend’. The Friend advised Ludwig to 
remain on his throne. It was only as a king that he could help 
their cause, the cause of art. But power without Wagner seemed 
futile to Ludwig, whose extravagant temperament was still 
obsessed by the older man. It may have been not so much 
aesthetic discrimination as adolescent sentimentality which 
inspired him; in any case his assistance to the composer at a 
critical time is his chief claim to greatness. 

Meanwhile, politics forced themselves on him. A Colossus had 
risen in the north, the man under whose sway all Germany was 
to fall. Bismarck’s first move was to provoke a war with Austria 
as a test of strength between bumptious Prussia and the old order 
at Vienna. Bavaria sided with Austria, and the Seven Weeks’ 
War began. At this moment of crisis Ludwig rushed to Lucerne 
to be with Wagner, and as the secret of his visit leaked out, he 
was coolly received on his return to Munich. War began. 
Bismarck remarked that ‘a Bavarian is half-way between an 
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Austrian and a human being’. The King gave the command of his 
armies to Iris great-uncle Prince Karl, and after taking leave of his 
troops at Bamberg he retired to his Rose Island with his aide-de- 
camp, Prince Thum and Taxis, a stage-struck youth with tastes 
similar to his own. It was said that in the evenings they would 
amuse themselves by letting off fireworks and ill uminating the 
lake. Ludwig was no soldier, but there is a portrait 1 of him in 
uniform, in which, surrounded by his staff and nine Wittelsbach 
princes, he looks the finest of a splendid race. The Prussians 
were everywhere victorious and after the Battle of Sadowa 
Austria suddenly made a separate peace which was concluded at 
Prince Dietrichstein’s castle 2 at Nikolsburg. Bavaria, her heart 
not really in the war, was left to fight on alone. The King, now 
at Berg, watched her defeat and humiliation until Bismarck, with 
a moderation worthy of Talleyrand, demanded only a few Fran¬ 
conian villages and an indemnity of thirty million guldens as the 
price of peace. The King’s pride had suffered a severe blow and he 
realized for the first time that the world had not been invented 
solely for his amusement. Thereafter he nursed a hatred for Prussia 
and his Hohenzollern cousins; for a time he refused to receive his 
mother because she had been a Prussian princess, and he referred 
to her as ‘the widow of my predecessor’. 

After peace had been declared Ludwig, accompanied by Prince 
Otto, made a triumphal tour of his kingdom; they were every¬ 
where acclai m ed with patriotic rapture, particularly at Bamberg, 
where their uncle, the ex-King of Greece, received them. There 
were illuminations in their honour and a ball in the Concordia 
Palace over the river. No one at that time could resist the 
fascination of Ludwig’s strange charm. It was said that he was 
another Apollo, and that like Heine’s shepherd he had come 
down to earth from Olympus. There was Something inhuman, 
fay, god-like about him. 

The King continued to write impassioned letters to Wagner 
begging him to return, but Cosima had come between him and 
his friend, and the King was sore at heart. He was angry, too, 

1 By Ludwig Behringer, it hangs at Herrenchienaee. 
a Destroyed during the second World War. 
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with the citizens of Munich. His people never meant much to 
him: they were an anonymous mass, and from his astonishing 
rooms in the Residenz, which overlooked the square that is the 
heart of Munich, he could watch the light fading behind die 
Theatiner Kirchc, and the fat pigeons waddling greedily on the 
steps of the Feldherrn-Halle 1 and the people hurrying about 
their dingy affairs: he drew the plush curtains: no, he would 
never forgive them for their campaign against Wagner. His 
Wagner, the greatest of all Germans, the superman of the age. 
One day they would regret their stupidity. He almost hated 
them, and like the young Caligula wished that they had but one 
neck. And then he would return to his garish apartments and to 
the fantastic winter garden beyond 2 which overlooked the 
artificial lake he had built on the third floor of the Residenz. It 
was surrounded with tropical trees and plants, while a swan-like 
gondola built on Lohengrin lines floated on water the colour 
of which could be changed by clever lighting, and dressed in the 
costume of the Swan-knights the King would lie back and listen 
to the strains of an invisible orchestra. The burghers of Munich 
smiled: their King Was really very charming and unusual. 

§2 

Ludwig’s first and greatest human relationship having ended in 
failure, he was to attempt one more, to make a final bid for 
happiness before beginning that long lonely life of empty 
grandeur and eccentricity that was to lead from misery to mad¬ 
ness. This time it was with a woman. 

Kings are expected to marry whatever their inclinations, as 
marriage is a part of their profession, and at tire beginning of his 
reign Ludwig, still outwardly normal, accepted the theory. He 
had met the Tsarina and her daughter at Kissingen, and they had 
been charmed by his attentions and romantic looks. He could be 

1 The Feldherrn-Halle, or Generals’ Loggia, was built by Ludwig I in imitation of 
the Loggia dei Lanzi in Florence. 

a At the death of the King his extraordinary garden, and the lake which threatened 
the ceilings below, were done away with, and the door leading to his private apartments 
was briclAd up. 
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most gracious to royal personages. Europe now supposed that 
he would marry the young Grand Duchess. There was consider¬ 
able talk, an exchange of civilities, but when the Tsarina returned 
the following year Ludwig seems not to have made up his mind, 
for the expected proposal was never made, and the romance 
lapsed. Later the lady found no doubt a happier fate in marrying 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Across the lake from Berg, at Possenhofen, his Wittelsbach 
cousins lived in an unpretentious castle. They were a large 
devoted family of eight sisters and brothers. Their mother, the 
Duchess Ludovica, was Ludwig’s great-aunt, sister of the first 
Ludwig, and at this juncture the marriages between the houses of 
Habsburg and Wittelsbach are unusually complicated. Ludovica’s 
elder sister, Karolina Augusta, had been Empress of Austria, 
last of the several wives of Francis I. Another sister, Sophie, who 
had married the Emperor’s son (thus becoming her sister’s 
daughter-in-law), was the mother of Francis-Joseph. This first 
Sophie was amiable and attractive and she brought gaiety to 
the gloomy Hofburg court. The Habsburgs were tiresome, 
pompous people, her husband, the Archduke, was almost an 
imbecile, and she preferred the company of his nephew, the 
melancholy King of Rome. Later her friendship with the young 
Eaglet in the gardens of Schonbrunn ripened into love. It is even 
possible, as has been suggested, that Francis-Joseph, the ‘Emperor 
of Sorrows’, was their child, but it is more probable that this 
was true of her second son, the ill-fated Maximilian murdered in 
Mexico. The picture of the grandson of Napoleon shot at 
Queretaro is ironical, but throughout the nineteenth century 
many of Wittelsbach blood, even in the collateral branches, 
seemed marked for violent deaths, and their history is splashed 
with blood and darkened by tragedy. 

Great-aunt Ludovica, two of her sisters married grandly in 
Vienna, another the widow of Eugfene de Beauhamais, was 
herself married to her distant kinsman Maximilian, head of the 
ducal non-reigning branch of the Wittelsbachs. Her portrait, 
in sables and a lace cap, by Lenbach, is that of a grim, determined 
old lady. Her children grew up happily at Possenhofen, sailing 
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and fishing on Lake Stamberg, until the ambitions of their 
mother and their own beauty hurried them to strange dooms. 
Ludovica skilfully married off her daughters to partis of princely 
houses. One became that courageous Queen of Naples who 
gallan tly defended Gaeta against Garibaldi before losing her 
throne. The writer can remember her in Paris half a century 
later, a tall, distinguished old lady in black with many pearls. 

The loveliest of the daughters was the gracious Elizabeth, 
married to her first cousin the Emperor Francis-Joseph. Between 
this enigmatic woman and her cousin Ludwig there sprang up a 
friendship which ended only with his death and she remained the 
only person whom he ever trusted. Most inappropriately they 
called each other ‘dove’, and ‘eagle . Melancholy, surfeited with 
power, supremely selfish, and not so much cruel as indifferent 
to the sufferings of others, they were tormented by similar 
maladies of the spirit. In them the eccentricity coupled with the 
charm of the Wittelsbachs reached its rarest flowering. Exalted, 
fantastic in her conception of life, Elizabeth boasted that her sad¬ 
ness was more precious to her than existence itself, yet she 
always remained outside the neighbouring realm of insanity, 
while Ludwig for years was to zigzag along its frontiers before 
finally crossing into it. Their friendship brought happiness to two 
unhappy people, but they encouraged each other’s neurotic 
tendencies, and in a sense it was a liaison of complicity since they 
shared and condoned strange secrets. And never doubting the 
infinite superiority that their proud position gave them, these 
sovereigns, called to their thrones when little more than children, 
indulged in a dangerous hatred of the vulgar, a disdain for man¬ 
kind, along with a profound belief in their privileged omni¬ 
potence. To a Wittelsbach, whose ancestors had reigned for a 
thousand years, all was allowed. A throne was a bore, power 
tedious, the people unimportant and ridiculous. Life was dreary 
and barren, only the immediate gratification of every whim 
made it endurable. One should do as one liked. Ludwig was eight 
years younger than Elizabeth and more easily influenced. The 
Empress was less pathological, and although she made a cult of 
sorrow and played with those mental luxuries that are akin to 
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madness, she was a fearless rider and made a fetish of health and 
exercise. She used to get up before Ludwig had gone to bed, for 
he early began his regime of turning night into day. Old men in 
Ireland, English hunting squires remember her still, a gardenia 
of a woman in a tight riding-habit. Were she alive to-day 1 she 
would be one hundred and fourteen; Ludwig one hundred and 
six. In the first years of his reign when the Empress visited her 
parents at Possenhofcn, Ludwig would sail over in his stcam- 
yacht Tristan to see her; and together they would spend hours 
on the Island of Roses deploring the shackles of their lofty posi¬ 
tion, in comparing the contradictions in their natures, and their 
growing indifference to life. At Possenhofen Ludwig would 
meet her youngest sister Sophie, who was born in 1847, ten 
years later than the Empress. Probably he believed her resem¬ 
blance to her elder sister to be more than merely physical. In her 
portrait by Lenbach she is pretty with the freshness of youth, 
but there is a suggestion of primness in the full uninteresting lips, 
the wide unlit eyes. Like the elder Sophie she had an animation, 
a love of life which for a time diverted Ludwig, so wrapt in 
himself, so detached from his fellows. And what was more 
important, she professed an admiration for the works of Richard 
Wagner. 

Ludwig was overwhelmed, and the cousinly affection, prob¬ 
ably encouraged by Elizabeth, drifted into an engagement with 
dramatic suddenness. Ludwig never learned how to wait, and 
Queen Marie was sent at seven o’clock in the morning to demand 
the girl’s hand in marriage. The old Duchess Ludovica received 
her with a smile on her thin lips. Another king for a son-in-law. 

The country accepted the engagement with surprised satisfac¬ 
tion. The King was twenty-two and his eccentricity and solitary 
life were causing some apprehension among his subjects. It was 
now assumed that he was contracting a love-match, since Sophie 
had no political importance, and the anger over Wagner was 
forgotten. He was normal after all and would soon settle down 
and beget the usual Wittelsbach brood. The ancient line was safe. 
At this moment Prince Charming’s popularity was fabulous. 

1 tss»- 
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The announcement pleased the lovers at Lucerne, and both 
Cosima and Wagner sent congratulations. Wagner hoped to finish 
The Meistersingers for the wedding festivities. Ludwig wrote to 
Cosima that ‘My love for her (Sophie) is deep and loyal, but the 
Friend will never cease to be dear to me beyond all others’. To 
the surprised Sophie he confided ‘the god of my life is Richard 
Wagner’. Between her and her lover, Wagner’s shadow was 
ever present, just as Cosima’s had fallen between him and 
Ludwig, and nothing, it seemed, would dispel it. To every one, 
before he embarks on a career of crime, failure or frustration, 
comes a chance of happiness and success. Ludwig’s was Sophie, 
and he seems to have been aware that in her lay his salvation, and 
he commanded that the engagement should everywhere be 
celebrated. Enthusiasm was stirred up, her medal was struck, 
and her portrait painted; the King gave balls at the Residenz, 
and they appeared together at the opera, and other public 
functions. The chief minister, Prince Hohenlohe, gave a fete in 
their honour. There were masquerades, and presents poured 
in from the provinces. All augured well, and Ludwig seems to 
have been content. For a time he clung to her, and the marriage 
was announced to take place in August, and then postponed to 
October. The summer weeks passed peacefully enough. Ludwig 
was a whimsical suitor, and he would sail over to Possenhofen in 
the Tristan: again he would send Sophie sonnets and presents at 
midnight and would be surprised if she were not awake to 
receive them. He had no sense of time. Her aristocratic name of 
Sophie he demanded should be changed to Elsa. Elsa and Lohcn- 
grin. 

Meanwhile Wagner had returned temporarily to Munich for 
the premiere, of The Meistersingers, and his old relations with the 
King were resumed, but the easy intimacy of daily intercourse 
had been broken, and the King had become high-handed and 
captious; they quarrelled, and although soon reconciled their 
complicated hearts never quite understood each other again. 
Two people who love the same person can never be indifferent 
to each other, and the King now turned to Frau Cosima and 
made her his peacemaker and his confidante: so obsessed was he 
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still by the Wagnerian spell that he was grateful for conversa¬ 
tions, scraps about him even from the woman Wagner loved. 
Cosima and Wagner were presented to the Duchess Sophie, and 
they were satisfied. But their visit unsettled the King and once 
more he saw himself as Lohengrin, as the Swan-knight, and after 
the lovers returned to Switzerland it was observed that he was 
restless. People began to wonder about his marriage, and whether 
it would be successful. 

Travelling as the Count de Berg, Ludwig went to Paris for the 
first time. It was die summer of the Exhibition, and his grand¬ 
father, the ex-King, was one of the most popular sights. The 
third Napoleon received die Count de Berg at Compiegne, and 
his passion for everything French, particularly France of the 
Bourbons, began. He returned an ardent Francophil laden with 
presents from the rue de Rivoli for Elsa. The wedding prepara¬ 
tions were completed, the future Queen’s household was 
appointed, the wedding coach got ready, engravings of the 
affianced pair were stamped and distributed. They look a charac¬ 
teristic daguerreotype couple: Ludwig is handsome in his grey 
sponge-bags and frock-coat with a top-hat in his hand; the ebony 
hair and the tie are untidy; and he is smiling as Sophie takes his 
arm. She is pleased and demure with a white kerchief falling 
almost to her crinoline. They seem the usual middle-class pair 
of the period embarking on some happy holiday. But the Queen- 
Mother was full of misgivings, for Ludwig showed the trapped 
male’s symptoms of surly panic: her wayward son was becoming 
difficult, and too fastidious. He was weak, like many idealists, 
and although he was never to experience love he had a high con¬ 
ception of its sacredness and beauty, but he feared that a twist in 
his brain made him incapable of the ardour and devotion a 
woman demands. Paradoxically as his intimacy with Sophie 
deepened, he seems to have drawn away from her, yet for 
dynastic reasons he still wished to marry. But somehow Sophie 
must have displeased or disappointed him, for in September, a 
short time before the wedding was scheduled to take place, he 
suddenly broke off the engagement with brusque civility. Had 
Elsa demanded to know Lohengrin’s secret? Broken her vow? 
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Was it his dread of the married state? Or had something occurred 
at Versailles where he first became intimate with Homig? 
Officially it was announced that the marriage had been indefinitely 
postponed, and Ludwig left for the Highlands. Duke Max, 
Sophie’s father, demanded that a later date be decided upon, 
and when the King through his ministers refused to do so, the 
engagement was declai'cd at an end. 

That Sophie was of a conventional nature, lacking the mystery, 
the understanding, even the elegance of Elizabeth, is probable, 
and that she was brutally used by both Ludwig and the gossips of 
the time is certain. She was both indignant and unhappy at being 
so sensationally jilted, and it is quite possible that she loved 
Ludwig. The following year Ludovica married her to an Orleans 
prince, the Due d’Alen^on, but she was not even then to escape 
the fate that pursued the sisters who had played so peacefully 
on the shores of Lake Stamberg. Thirty years later, the year 
before Elizabeth fell with an assassin’s dagger in her heart, Sophie 
was burned to death in the Charity Bazaar fire in Paris. The late 
Due de Vendome was her son; like Queen Marie of Roumania, 
he missed having an exotic father. 

Ludwig retired to Hohenschwangau, where for some months 
he hid from the world. He was ashamed and frightened, yet 
infinitely relieved. In one year he had lost Sophie and Wagner, 
and now Thum and Taxis, too, had gone. He had married a singer 
and disappeared. Ludwig was alone, alone with his dreams. 


II 

The Misogynist 

§ 1 

After the dramatic rupture with Sophie, Ludwig’s character 
turned. Prince Charming became taciturn, restless and increas¬ 
ingly unbalanced, and whilst the Courts of Europe hummed 
with the scandal he sought solace in the pine forests and the 
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mountains. In the quiet of the long clear Bavarian nights his plumed 
horses, the gilded coach with torches and outriders, would be 
seen rushing through the dark valleys. Solitude soon became a 
habit that was an effort for him to break. Solitude and silence. 
In the lonely hours he evolved a philosophy of life that was exotic 
and unhealthy. He had turned against people, particularly 
women, and he determined to do without them. The doubts, 
disillusions, disappointments they brought, the wasted hours— 
were women, was Wagner, any one, worth the trouble? In his 
city of Munich with its cheering crowds, its bouquets, its busy- 
bodies, its silent criticism, its coivces, the King felt cramped and 
ill at ease. He would never live there again. Men polluted die air 
with their chatter and vulgarity. He could not bear their 
proximity, or breathe the same air, and looked on them, even 
the aristocrats, much as we do on a Bank Holiday crowd, and 
his weak nerves shrank from their contact until his dislike of 
his fellows amounted to an illness. ‘To live in this Munich would 
be my death, ’ he writes. Only in the peace of the countryside, 
or in the mountains, was he in full possession of his powers. 
Unlike most men, he had two worlds, and was King in both: 
there was the real world that he disdained, and the kingdom of 
reverie, whose gates opened to him only in the silence of the 
mountain country. He would pass his happiest hours, indeed the 
greater part of his life, in this other private kingdom, lost in 
dreams. And the palaces he was to build lay along the frontiers 
of the two realms, guarding their borders. 

The stillness of the Swan-Country was not enough. People 
came prying at the castle gates, peered into the royal gardens, and 
he met gaping peasants in the village street. And he soon decided 
to build a more remote retreat high above Hohenschwangau, and 
the first of his great castles, of his ‘sick children’, as they have 
been called, was bom. Perhaps he wished to show Wagner that 
he, too, could create. Wagner was still in his system, and 
inspired by the Wartburg, he decided that the new castle should 
be a glorification of the Nibelungen. Built in the romantic 
Romanesque style, it was to have the mystery of medievalism, 
and Christopher Jank, the court scene-painter, was entrusted 
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with the plans; with him Ludwig spent many hours in working 
out their details. In succumbing to the Wittelsbach illness he 
had found his natural outlet and the building mania grew: for the 
next seventeen years he was to be its victim. He had already 
shown symptoms, for directly after his accession he had begun 
to arrange the amazing suite in the Residenz, and to make 
renovations at Berg, where in the small castellated villa he put 
in a bathroom, a luxury in the ’sixties, with blue walls and a 
swan spread on the ceiling. And now the swan’s new castle, 
Neuschwanstein, white and turreted, rose towering and in¬ 
accessible in the mountain mists. 

Changes of character do not occur with dramatic suddenness, 
and it is in their transition stages that people are most interesting. 
And it was some time before King Ludwig separated himself 
altogether from the ways and respect of decent-minded people. 
He continued to attend to State business and official correspon¬ 
dence, and couriers from the capital would come to his hunting- 
lodges with boxes of documents for him to sign. He still granted 
audiences, and would be gracious and condescending on his rare 
appearances in the streets of Munich, or at the opera; but at 
official banquets he was surly and glared at his guests, or hid 
behind the huge cornucopias of flowers arranged to screen him 
from their gaze. It was hoped that his melancholy would pass: in 
some quarters it was believed to be an affectation. This pre¬ 
liminary phase of partial seclusion lasted nearly three years; he 
was then cast by History to play an important, if short, role. 

The Wagnerian influence was responsible for more than the 
creation of a medieval castle: it prepared the young King’s mind 
for the Prussian alliance that was to make the Empire possible. 
Born at Leipzig, Wagner was a Protestant with North German 
sympathies, and the behaviour of the Munich people had not 
endeared Bavaria to him. He understood Bismarck’s conception 
of a confederated empire and believed that only by soldering 
together the small estates could Germany rise to greatness. After 
the Battle of Sadowa he became an ardent Pan-German, and 
doubtless infected Ludwig, always impressionable, with his 
enthusiasm, and when Prince Hohenlohe, who supported 
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Bismarck, was made head of the Bavarian Government, it was 
whispered that Wagner had nominated him, and kept him in 
power. Bismarck had astutely foreseen that his grandiose ambi¬ 
tion of a united Germany could only be realized with the co¬ 
operation of Bavaria, and he made efforts to placate the poet- 
King with whom he had lately been at war. Ludwig lent a willing 
ear to his flatteries and his overtures. Napoleon III had tactlessly 
asked Bismarck for a strip of Bavarian territory as a reward for his 
neutrality during the Prussian-Bavarian War, and the Chancellor 
repealed the story to Ludwig, with the result that an alliance 
was soon concluded between the two German kingdoms. The 
Pro-Prussian policy was paradoxical, for Ludwig had latterly 
become obsessed by France, and was falling under the influence, 
this time, of a ghost, the proud, splendid, French ghost of the 
solar Louis. He read Saint Simon until the morning hours, and 
he hated the Hohenzollerns. With the country the agreement 
with Prussia was at first extremely unpopular, and the powerful 
Clerical Party looked to Catholic Austria and to France as their 
natural allies. The King supported his minister with surprising 
stubbornness as Bismarck in secret prepared for war. The King 
was confident that it would never come. 

As Neuschwanstein slowly took shape the King in his impa¬ 
tience built and rearranged a chain of small retreats, chalets, old 
hunting-lodges, or converted farm-houses hidden in the wildest 
comers of his kingdom. He would arrive at them unannounced 
during the night, remain for a few days and pass on. This was 
thought an extraordinary mode of life for a man of twenty-five 
who did not shoot: like Beckford, whose character had much in 
common with his, Ludwig had a horror of hunting or shooting 
animals, and such an unmanly terror of firearms that he did not 
allow them to be kept in any of his residences. The lodges were 
fitted up with whimsical luxury, and one was decorated in 
Moorish fashion recalling the Alhambra. Weeks would pass 
before the King descended into the Lowlands, and often the 
Government did not know his whereabouts. He would be 
accompanied by his head groom Homig, who for years played a 
sinister r 61 e at the Bavarian Court. 
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It was while the King was on such an expedition that messen¬ 
gers informed him that France had declared war on Prussia. He 
rushed to Berg, arriving in the night, as men on horseback sent 
by the Government were searching for him. Storm had broken 
over Europe, and the King must decide what part Bavaria was to 
play. He hated war, loathed responsibility or action of any kind, 
and wanted to be left alone, to go to bed, but his secretary 
pressed him for answer. As public opinion had turned in favour 
of the Prussian alliance, the King, in his growing infatuation for 
France, had lost his enthusiasm. But if Bavaria went back on the 
treaty by remaining neutral, her independence, should the 
Prussians win, would be endangered and the Wittelsbach dynasty 
imperilled if not doomed, for Prussia had a way of unseating 
princes who attempted to thwart her. Ludwig thought of the 
blind old King of Hanover, homeless and dethroned, and he 
understood that he must either throw in his hand with France 
or remain faithful to the treaty he had signed. He was urged to 
declare war. He paced the floor of the small blue room with the 
balcony overlooking the garden and the lake beyond. The 
destinies of his country, perhaps those of Europe, were in his 
hands. Thousands of lives. The Swan-Prince who only played at 
life and ignored the realities was now forced to take a momentous 
decision. France or Prussia? The country of his heart, his inspira¬ 
tion, or that of his cousins, almost his countrymen? His adviser 
pleaded the Prussian cause and the King dismissed him. He would 
await advice from his Ministers. He slept as the Cabinet debated, 
and in the early hours the secretary returned and was brought 
to the King’s bedroom. Ludwig lay back in his blue bed and 
listened. There were fleurs-de-lis on the walls. The Cabinet 
reported that the country was committed to support Prussia, 
There could be no choice. The King yielded and sent a telegram 
ordering the mobilization of his army. It was written in French. 
The same day the Parliament, the Landtag, voted in favour of 
war. Ludwig entered his capital and was seen for several days in 
the haunts of men. There were official banquets, a gala per¬ 
formance of Die Walkure, processions, the Prince of Prussia, war 
fervour. The King was observed to be cold and unbending: it was 
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not his war and he soon retired again to the mountains, where he 
occupied himself with building operations, apparently indifferent 
to the fate of his troops. 

His army, meanwhile, in the wake of the Prussian forces 
marched to victory. There were battles, Metz, Sedan, the cap¬ 
ture of Napoleon, the siege of Paris. Many of the German rulers 
went to the front, but Ludwig, affronted and aloof, remained in 
his mountain fastness. He was intuitive though lacking in judg¬ 
ment, and foresaw that domination by a triumphant Prussia 
would be the result of this too easy war. The conquerors at 
Versailles, excited by their success, were soon talking of the 
formation of a German confederation, a loose republic of 
sovereign states. But Bismarck had other plans: an absolutist and 
a far-visioned patriot, he wished Prussia, the largest and most 
powerful state, to be supreme, with the Hohenzollems reigning 
as hereditary emperors. To show the world that unity existed 
amongst die German peoples the suggestion for an empire should 
come from the smaller states, and preferably from a South Ger¬ 
man ruler. The King of Bavaria, as the most important of these, 
was the obvious spokesman, as it was thought that the minor 
princes would follow his lead. Regardless of the size of their 
dominions, these petty rulers, puffed with etiquette, had each 
his court and his dwarf Versailles, and looked on Prussian 
aggrandizement with some suspicion. Ludwig was known to be 
difficult of approach, for he had divorced himself from the world 
of politics, exchanged it for a world of illusion, and he resented 
the slightest interference or infringement of his royal preroga¬ 
tives. Bismarck, however, opened negotiations with him, and 
aware of his mania for the Bourbons begged him to come tp 
Versailles. Pleading illness, Ludwig refused. He would not be 
lured from the Swan-Country, not to meet all the kings of the 
earth who would stare at him and snigger as he passed. They 
would bully him, force him to give in. He was safer, and more 
important where he was. If he was wanted by the world it must 
come to him. There was an exchange of messengers, of pour¬ 
parlers, but Bismarck rejected as unpractical Ludwig’s proposal 
for a dual monarchy with the Wittelsbachs and Hohenzollems 
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reigning jointly, or alternatively. But he understood that if 
Ludwig could not be persuaded to make the first move the entire 
plan might collapse, for Prussia was not yet powerful enough to 
impose her will unaided, and her honest old King was reluctant 
to assume the imperial mantle. The dream of an empire, of a 
first-class power of united Germany, hung in the balance as the 
world waited the outcome of the clash of will between the Iron 
Chancellor and the Swan-Prince, the one plotting at Versailles, 
the other hiding at Hohcnschwangau, a thousand miles apart. 
And as Ludwig hesitated the rival jealousies of the petty states 
flared up, and the great countries of Europe looked on. France, 
helpless under the heel of the invader, prayed that Ludwig would 
not yield. For a fortnight Ludwig held the fate of Europe in his 
ringed fingers, and he continued to go for midnight drives with 
his groom. 

Bismarck blustered, and the plan seemed on the verge of 
failure when he drafted the famous letter in which Ludwig was 
to invite the King of Prussia to ascend the Imperial throne. It was 
brought in haste to Hohenschwangau by Count Holnstein, but at 
first the King refused his friend an audience. And then in one of 
those changes of mood characteristic of him when fatigue fol¬ 
lowed long resistance, Ludwig gave in. He copied Bismarck’s 
letter, almost word for word, and it was sent to Versailles. His 
most important hour had passed, but before he sank again into 
reverie and oblivion he was to enjoy a brief spell of glory, for 
Bismarck, when he won, could be a generous opponent, and 
now all the glory was the King’s. 

In the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, where Louis the Great 
had haughtily ordered his armies to cross the Rhine, the German 
princes assembled (among them brother Otto who penned an 
indignant account to Ludwig), and the venerable William of 
Prussia was prevailed upon ‘at the urgent invitation of the King 
of Bavaria’ to accept the Imperial Crown. Twenty-six states had 
lost their independence and the German Empire was bom. 
Prussia was the brood mare, Bismarck the able solicitous veterin¬ 
ary, the Swan Ludwig the high-bred, nervous, unwilling sire. 
And from being a vacillating dreamer whom people talked of 
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dethroning, Ludwig became overnight a national idol. There 
were celebrations throughout the Fatherland as the ideal of 
thirty million Germans was realized, and thanks were offered to 
the brilliant Bavarian ruler. He had done a high-minded patriotic 
act, and he felt for a little the warmth of the world’s favour, and 
the regard of those he respected. Bismarck drank his health at a 
public banquet, the new Emperor was most polite, and Bavaria, 
out of consideration for Ludwig, was accorded special privileges 
which exist to this day. The King’s precedence was second 
only to the Emperor’s, and the House of Wittelsbach was 
promised the reversion of the Imperial Crown should the prolific 
Hohenzollems become extinct. The so-called ‘Bavarian Clause’ 
in the Constitution of the Empire allowed Bavaria to maintain 
her own army, her stamps, coinage and diplomatic representa¬ 
tives. 

The King, in spite of the praise and adulation he received, was 
angry and resentful, for he considered that he had signed away 
his birthright for a very weak mess of pottage. It was with diffi¬ 
culty that he was persuaded to be present at the victory celebra¬ 
tions in Munich, yet he was rapturously received when he rode, 
a handsome figure, to the Odeonsplatz to review the returning 
troops. But the cheers for the Crown Prince of Prussia annoyed 
him and he read reproof in the smiling women, rebuke in the eyes 
of his soldiery that he, too, had not been at the front to lead 
them into battle, and he returned ungraciously to Berg before 
the banquet at which he was expected took place. He could not 
endure the tedium of functions. 

With the foundation of the Empire he ceased to be an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign, and as his prestige was somewhat diminished 
he talked contemptuously of ‘vassalage’ and ‘paying homage’. 
Bavaria, however, remained rich and royalist-minded, and until 
the end of his reign he used the kingdom and its revenues as 
instruments for his whims. But he had ceased to be politically 
important, and it is now as an ineffectual and misanthropic 
dreamer, capricious and unfettered, that we follow him for 
fifteen years. 
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§2 

King Ludwig now rarely left the Swan-Country, that moun¬ 
tainous comer of his kingdom between Hohenschwangau and 
Oberammergau. Without ambitions or policy he no longer took 
any interest in the affairs of State and discharged his governmental 
duties through the medium of secretaries. The country was 
peacefully prosperous, and ruled itself pleasantly enough under 
the direction of the Cabinet which was responsible to the Par¬ 
liament and the King. The King did not forfeit his popularity, for 
there was a glamorous mystery about him which cast a spell on 
his theatrically minded subjects whose love and loyalty he did 
little to merit. They thought him exalted, above the world of 
men: he excited their imagination like the church festivals and 
the fanciful art of the Asams. 

Actually the King had fallen a victim to self-worship. Lohen¬ 
grin from staring too long into a pool had turned Narcissus. He 
made an exhausting study of himself, experimenting with his 
emotions, and analysing his reactions as he indulged in extrava¬ 
gant caprice. The power to do precisely as one pleases is given 
to few men, yet for fifteen yearn King Ludwig did nothing else; 
it is the period of his expensive eccentricities, and his famous 
private performances. He had wandered into the Hof-Theater 
with Wagner during a rehearsal, and impressed by the stillness 
of the empty auditorium, had returned. The habit grew. And 
while he could not tolerate an unnecessary human face he 
remained absorbed in dramatic production, and after his solitude 
and his building it was all that he lived for. In the Hof and 
Residenz theatres performances were frequently commanded for 
him alone. In the beginning they were little more than dress 
rehearsals, and the King, watching every movement on the stage, 
would comment with crushing criticism. The first of these per¬ 
formances took place in 1871, and the last in 188j, a few months 
before his death. During that time there were two hundred and 
ten private representations including forty-five operas, the ‘Ring’ 
being given four times in succession. Parsifal was another of Ids 
favourites. The productions changed in character and were done 
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with increasing elaborateness, the scene-shifters wore felt 
slippers, the theatre was muffled in darkness, and at a signal 
announcing the King’s arrival about midnight the uncanny per¬ 
formance began. Ludwig would recline luxuriously in the'royal 
box hung with red velvet. He was almost always unattended, and 
sometimes the eerie atmosphere would affect the actors and they 
would betray their nervousness. A Bavarian writer, Girl von 
Heigel, was commissioned to write and adapt works to appeal to 
the King’s decaying mind. Bourbon themes, passion and pomp at 
Versailles, were usually selected, and in one performance alone 
the detail was so splendid that the expenses amounted to over 
two hundred thousand marks. Much secrecy surrounded these 
spectacles, and in the King’s last years there were exaggerated 
accounts of their vicious, and even sadistic subjects. 

With little warning tragedy came to the Queen-Mother, 
already estranged from her eldest son. Soon after the war her 
second son, ‘The Merry Otto’, became depressed and dull, and 
complained of feeling ill. He had been a lively elegant prince, 
popular in the capital, where his amiability and engaging manners 
made up somewhat for the King’s long absences. And the country 
had begun to transfer its hopes to him: he would carry on (he 
dynasty. Suddenly his brain clouded, his reason deserted him, 
and at times he became so violent that it was found necessary to 
put him under restraint. To his mother’s overwhelming grief 
was added the knowledge that she was blamed for his madness. 
She was accused of bringing ‘Prussian poison’ to the ruling house. 
Her cousin, the last King of Prussia, the fantastic Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV, whom Ludwig in some ways resembled, had died 
insane in 1861. There was pathological unrest in the Brunswick- 
Hanover-Hohenzollern family, and for generations they had 
married daughters of Hesse-Darmstadt,' a ducal house known for 
mystic and lunatic tendencies. The charge against the Queen 
was unjust, or at least unnecessary, for the Wittelsbachs had long 
been eccentric. They were confusingly interrelated, and they, 
too, had Hessian grandmothers, and were allied to their Habsburg 
cousins by centuries of intermarriage: many of them not des¬ 
cended from the unhappy Marie were extremely eccentric, a few 
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were insane. Ludwig I was far from normal, even Maximilian 
was a neurotic. But it is probable that the Queen, herself 
boringly commonplace, brought an unfortunate strain to the 
nervous ancient blood of the Wittelsbachs. Physically, too, her 
sons were like her, and there are busts 1 and pictures of ‘The 
Merry Otto* which show the same over-refinement of features. 
Otto now lapsed into childishness and was later to become little 
more than an animal with infrequent lucid flashes. 

Ring Ludwig loved his brother, and had looked to him to 
make up for his own shortcomings. He was now inconsolable, 
and mixed with his horror at Otto’s fate there was the fear that 
he, also, might be overtaken by it. At a heartrending meeting he 
took leave of his brother for the last time. Ludwig wept, but 
Otto only smiled and, clinging to his toys, was led away by his 
keepers. Ludwig then broke down, as he was to do once again 
during midnight mass in the Hof-Kirche when his mother and 
his uncle were forced to conduct him back to the palace. He gave 
orders that Otto should never be brought into the vicinity of his 
castles, and he was first confined at Nymphenburg, and then for 
forty years at Fiirstenried. 

To Ludwig’s dislike of mankind there was now added the 
shyness and shame of one who has something to conceal, and he 
cut himself off still more completely from them. He was self- 
conscious in their company, and imagined that they were 
watching him for signs of madness ; it is related that before a 
function, or an audience, he would drink quantities of cham¬ 
pagne or brandy to steady himself. When it was hinted in the 
Press that he was abnormal he was deeply offended and editors 
were imprisoned. Already in 1864, the year of his accession, 
rumour had circulated that the country was ruled by a lunatic. 
His capital rarely saw him; he would go there almost secretly 
and, after a sleepless night at the Residenz (he could not sleep 
in the urban air contaminated by his subjects), a private per¬ 
formance and a ride in the Nymphenburg gardens, where he 
would show the Amalienburg to Homig or to the transient 

1 There are several at Herrenchlemsee, the beat being a marble relief by Kopf, done 
in 1871, not long before he -was struck by madness. 
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favourite, lie would return to Neuschwanstein, now roughly, 
though never completely, finished. 

This ogre’s castle with its feudal battlements, barbican, draw¬ 
bridge and lofty watch-towers has a fairy-tale quality when seen 
rising from the firs, half-hidden in the mists. Below lies the Alp- 
See, and Hohenschwangau overshadowed by its imposing new 
neighbour. The interior of the palace, at one time much admired, 
is now thought ugly and dated. There is something tawdiy and 
pathetic about the vast empty throne-room with the mosaic 
apse, the endless corridors frescoed with Teutonic legends, the 
plushy apartments, the Gothic gloom, the Wagnerism run wild. 
The heaviness of the King’s private apartments is relieved by a 
high grotto and from the adjoining balcony, or terrace, are long 
views over the Swan-valley and mountains beyond. And there 
are swans on the vessels, chased on the silver, embroidered on 
the velvet hangings. Neuschwanstein marked the end of Wagner’s 
influence, 1 and long before it was finished Ludwig was under 
other inspiration. Wagner the man lived on, and his theatre was 
built at Bayreuth after Ludwig with some hesitation had guaran¬ 
teed the necessary funds. Bayreuth benefited by what Munich had 
disdained, and the little old town, once the seat of the Branden¬ 
burg Margraves, blossomed into importance as the capital of the 
Nibelungen Country with the great of the world flocking to its 
festivals. At the first representation of the Cycle there were 
emperors in the audience, and Ludwig, breaking his rule of only 
attending private performances, arrived by special train. He 
drove in a closed carriage, with Wagner at his side, to the 
opera house, but he did not escape an ovation. Later he became 
patron of the Bayreuth festival, paying its debts and placing the 
orchestra of the Munich Hof-Theater at Wagner’s disposal. 
Whenever Wagner passed through Munich he was received with 
unchanged affection: only he and the Empress Elizabeth could lure 
the mountain King from his solitude. His friendship with Elizabeth 
had survived the rupture with her sister Sophie, and they would 
meet by arrangement in one of his isolated hunting-lodges, or 

1 Their famous friendship, so criticized at the time, ms commemorated in the summer 
of 1933 by a series of recitals held in the halls of Neuschwanstein. 
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she would arrive unexpectedly at Berg or Hohenschwangau. 
The two unhappy rulers, wedded both to solitary sorrow, would 
talk for a few hours undisturbed, and separate. Sometimes he 
received her on the Rose Island as he had in the days of his 
first youth. The Empress, too, was later to turn to building 
to soothe her loneliness. After her only son, Rudolph, was 
found shot at Mayerling, she retired for long periods to the 
Achilleion, a palace that she had caused to rise above the Ionian 
waters at Corfu. At one time she kept a private circus, and until 
the day she walked proudly on to a steamer at Geneva with an 
anarchist’s dagger plunged into her heart, she had remained a 
daring horsewoman. Her eldest daughter, Gisela, 1 had married 
Ludwig’s first cousin and the King became attached to her. She 
was the only other member of his family for whom he showed 
affection. 

After he had caused the whole of Lake Stamberg to be 
illuminated in honour of the Russian Tsarina, Europe rang with 
stories of Ludwig’s eccentricities, while Mark Twain was 
humorous about them in America. It was alleged that he had 
ordered die Himalayas to be copied in Linderhof Park, and that 
his architects had been instructed to build a replica of Vesuvius, 
eruptions, lava, and all; there were tales of his covering the 
ground with salt that in July he might have the illusion of winter, 
and of the unfortunate performers at his private theatricals being 
drenched with real rain and writhing to actual tortures. The 
rumours can be dismissed as being less fantastic than the truth. 
‘The King,’ his secretary writes to an artist, ‘asks you to con¬ 
sider whether the swan’s head is not too large, and if the breast, 
which is resting on the water, is not too weak? His Majesty from 
earliest youth has been familiar with the appearance of this bird.’ 
A shiny moon was put in his bedroom. Like Huysmans’ Des 
Esseintes, a character who resembles him, he had become so 
absorbed by detail that he preferred sham to truth, illusion to 
reality, and had no sense of the congruous: he had pushed 
decadence to its utmost limits. He was the victim of his own 

1 Princess Gisela, wife of Prince Leopold of-Bavaria, died in Munich in 1932. To die 
end she remained devoted to the King’s memory. 
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overwrought nerves, of his depraved passions, of the hallucinations 
of those on the highway to madness, but he had not yet joined 
Caligula (although his favourite horse was shown over the grotto 
at Linderhof), Elagabalus, the Last Medici, or those other crowned 
madmen whose exploits delight the leisure of the vicious. 

His building operations assumed fantastic proportions. At 
Castle Schachen, little more than a Jagdhutte, there were Turkish 
apartments, while outside the Swan-Kingdom at Landshut in the 
old German Electoral Castle Trausnitz he ordered a suite of 
rooms prepared for him. They took six years to arrange, and are 
so hideous that Ludwig cannot be blamed for occupying them 
for only one night. A Ludwigian touch is to be found in the 
castle chapel, where there hangs a porcelain diptych in the della 
Robbia manner, and at the feet of the Madonna, in die position 
usually assigned to John, kneels the King, young and slim, in 
ermined-blue velvet. But Trausnitz and the hunting-lodges were 
by-play. It was the Bourbons and their chateaux that now 
obsessed the King. 

Bourbonmania is a rare and doubtless distinguished disease. 
Ludwig became so seriously afflicted that it can be said to be 
largely responsible for his tragic death. In the early stages he read 
eighteenth-century history, studied the etiquette of the French 
Court, and began to identify himself with the Fourteenth Louis, 
until Narcissus staring into the pools at Linderhof no longer saw 
Lohengrin reflected, but the image of the Sun-King. The memoirs 
of M. de St. Simon had succeeded the Nibelungen, and it was 
observed that he strutted like the Bourbon Louis, he even 
imitated his handwriting until his signature was better than any 
forgery. There Were peacocks now among the swans, and the 
King became grandiloquent; his secretaries heard expressions 
like ‘Tel est aotie boa plaistd , ‘l’etat e’est moi ’, ‘nous le toy'. It was 
not long before he decided to build a Bourbon palace to recall 
the glories of his prototype. 

In the Swan-Country not far from Oberammergau, and a seven 
hours’ walk from Hohenschwangau by the Schiitzensteig pass, lies 
the wooded domain of Linderhof. The sleepy plateau surrounded 
on all sides by mountains is wild and remote. There are forests 
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of firs, larches, and mountain-ash, the smell of roebuck, the 
whirr of game in the woods, a touch of enchantment: even now 
motor-cars are not allowed within miles. Here, on the site of an 
old hunting-lodge, Ludwig wished to build a grander Versailles, 
but after a secret visit to Paris (he paid several in strictest 
incognito) he decided on a less ambitious project. Linderhof 
Palace was begun in 1874 to the plans of Dollmann, the 
King’s architect, and it was built under the King’s constant 
supervision. 

Inspired by the Trianon, the florid rococo palace is gay, 
livable, and complete. A series of cabinets, blue, yellow, and 
lilac, lead to the only bedroom, and there are ornate audience 
chambers and a dining-room where a ‘self-spread’ table, like the 
one in Grimm’s fairy-tale, rises from a trap-door. The furnish¬ 
ings are rich with lapis-lazuli, chandeliers of Dresden china, 
Boulle and bronze, velvet and Carrara marble. Instead of swans 
are fleurs-de-lis. In the vestibule stands an equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV, while the Louis XV room is hung with portraits of 
his mistresses. The whole structure, even to the fountains with 
their grandes eaux, is riotously Bourbon, and as Ludwig was a 
most lavish borrower, details have been painstakingly copied 
from Versailles and elsewhere. Expensive, finicky details are 
mixed with the heaviness of the ’seventies, but there is a lively 
charm, and what the Germans call * stimmung ’. Ludwig named the 
house Meicost Ettal, an absurd anagram of ‘l’dtat c’est moT. The 
baroque monastery of Ettal lies close by. The grounds are 
entertaining, although the contemplated opera-house was never 
built, and the Hubertus-Pavilion, Ludwig’s replica of the 
Amalienburg, has been pulled down. At some distance is Hund- 
ing’s Hut inspired by the first act of Walkiire. Here under a 
spreading tree Ludwig and his suite, dressed in hides and bear¬ 
skins, drank mead from drinking-horns. Nearer the palace is a 
Moorish kiosk which he bought in Paris at the 1867 Exhibition, 
and surrounded by swinging lanterns, stuffs and a faint aroma of 
the souks Ludwig, in Arab costume, smoked long pipes and 
sipped Turkish coffee. But it is the grotto built in a Capri mood 
that is the best turn. The icy waters in this vast cavern are blue, 
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artificial stalactites drip, and an illuminated waterfall rushes to 
the subterranean lake on which a shell-shaped boat floats before 
a stucco Lorelei. There are chairs of coral, a throne of shell, and 
in the background is a colossal painting of Tannhauser wallowing 
on the Venusberg. 

Linderhof as a retreat for a millionaire madman is unrivalled, 
and it became Ludwig’s favourite residence. 

Although the King was almost never seen in public he still 
assisted at Investitures of the Order of St. George, of which he 
was the Grand Master. The Knights were styled ‘Defenders of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin’, and were 
selected from the noblest Bavarian families. Like the Garter in 
England it was the highest order of chivalry in the land, and only 
candidates who could produce unquestionable proofs of their 
sixty-four quarterings were eligible for knighthood. The 
elaborate ceremonials known as the Geoiglritteifest, in which he 
played the chief part, appealed to the King, and trailing blue 
velvet robes like Rigaud’s Louis XIV, he would be a proud and 
imposing figure. He liked the swishing of his velvets, die jewels, 
the splendour, and he, who held mock courts with shadows for 
courtiers, would be surrounded by princes and grandees of the 
flesh. Pages of Honour carried his train, and one of them has told 
the writer that the King would pose and strut like a peacock 
before making his entry. He walked with jerky uncertain steps 
and sometimes stopped so abruptly as to cause the pages to trip. 
With the pages and the knights he was haughty and brusque, 
yet few resisted his fascination. At Berg there is a series of water¬ 
colours depicting these pompous scenes, and the most pleasing 
portrait of the King shows him dressed as a young Knight of St. 
George. He is still Prince Charming in all his unearthly beauty. 
In the year of his accession an American sculptress, Elizabeth 
Ney, did a bust of him: it is of a callow, unformed youth with a 
marked resemblance to his brother Otto. Six years later 1 she 
was again commissioned to sculpt the King and the statue is now 

1 In Lenbach’s portrait painted in 18 yj, five years later, tie King is dressed as Grand 
Master of the Order of St. Hubert. The face is round and bearded, and he is still handsome, 
and looks sane, if somewhat theatrical. 
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at Herrenchiemsee: a standing figure dressed in the robes of a 
Georgiritter, it must be the most frightening marble in the 
world. There is terror in the startled eyes, madness in the wild 
expression. Horror. The look of one who suffers unendurable 
agonies. 

There is evidence that in 187 £ Ludwig made some effort to be 
more normal and resume relations with the world he had for¬ 
saken. He went to Paris, visited Versailles and Rheims; he sat to 
Lenbach; and he surprised the country by announcing his 
intention of holding a review of his troops. There was a streak of 
defiance in his character and he had no doubt heard disquieting 
rumours which decided him to show himself. It had been so long 
since he had broken his solitude that at first it was not believed 
that he would appear. The excitement was intense, and thousands 
of strangers from all over Europe flocked to Munich in their 
eagerness to see the sceptred recluse. 

It was a warm August day, and the capital was early awake. 
Enormous crowds watchqd the court take up its positions on 
stands built outside the Residenz. Princess Gisela sat in the 
King’s gold coach, and the sun shone brightly on the thousands 
of assembled soldiers. And then followed by his staff, and riding 
a white horse, King Ludwig appeared. The crowds gasped. It was 
no longer Prince Charming, slender and beautiful, whom they 
saw, but a bloated, bearded man of thirty who looked consider¬ 
ably older. Tall, still handsome, his carriage was majestic, and 
there was something noble, almost magnificent, in the high brow 
and proud smile, and in the magnetism of his eyes that none who 
saw them ever forgot. Few in the vast crowd had ever seen him 
before, yet enthusiasm broke out like a gathering storm, and the 
streets of the frenzied capital re-echoed with cheers as he passed. 
At one moment shouting mobs broke through the police barriers 
and rushed at him, and it seemed that he must be suffocated by 
his admirers. He smiled, and bowed gravely. No King had ever 
such an ovation, and that night he wrote out a proclamation of 
thanks to the good citizens of Munich. 

Although he reigned for another eleven years, nothing could 
ever induce him to appear in public again. 
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In few lives have human relationships, and perhaps the lack 
of them, played so strange a r 61 e as in King Ludwig’s. A defect 
in his character prevented him from loving women, nor was he 
capable of its substitute, deep or lasting friendship with men. 
There were only Elizabeth and Wagner, both considerably his 
senior, and the King saw them rarely. The most hardened 
misanthrope cannot live always alone, and there are times when 
hermits, saints in the desert, must long beyond all else for the 
companionship of their fellows. Ludwig was neither saint nor 
hermit: he was susceptible, weak, sensual, and, on occasion, 
affectionate. Throughout his reign he was given to spasmodic, 
often anonymous, generosity: sums of money were sent to artists, 
and he lavished ingenious gifts on people who pleased him. And 
he had a curious affinity with the peasantry and mountain-people. 
His swan-shaped sleigh drawn by' panting plumed horses would 
leave tracks in the snow, and more than once there was a knock 
at some woodman’s hut dining a storm. In the torchlight the 
King would be seen huddled in fors, asking for shelter. With his 
furtive smile, hot eyes, and untidy black hair he frightened his 
courtiers, but with humble people he had the gift of simplicity. 
The curtseying peasants would lead him to the fire and offer him 
beer, and years later tell their grandchildren. Often they were 
rewarded with unsuitable presents. To a cobbler he sent lilies. 
These occasional chance meetings with Tyrolese peasants did 
not satisfy him. There were moments when Narcissus, tiring of 
his own reflection, craved for the stimulus of conversation, 
moments when he could have cried out for loneliness. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his position cut him off from easy companionship 
with men of his own class, the peculiarities of his perverse 
temperament held him aloof from all women, and his natural 
desires thus denied found an outlet in other channels. There is 
the testimony of his valets that the Swan-King was chaste. Women 
were not admitted to his apartments, and in later years, never 
within the palace precincts. The only people with whom he came 
into contact, other than his architects and his secretaries, were 
connected with his private theatricals, and it was for them that 
he frequently took passing fancies. After a performance that 
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particularly pleased him he would reward the actors with a letter 
of thanks, and a fine diamond, or a ring. Sometimes he inspired 
feelings which he could not reciprocate, and one prima donna, 
after marks of favour, flung herself on the royal bed, another 
leapt into the icy waters of the grotto at Linderhof: in neither 
case did His Majesty lift a finger to help them. With actors it was 
different, and they would sometimes be invited to Berg or 
Neuschwanstein, and for a time the King would have the illusion 
of intimacy. The new favourite would be shown the castles, 
loaded with presents, and there would be extravagant avowals of 
loyalty, an exchange of letters and photographs, and the dazzled 
young man—the story was always the same—soon lost his head. 
The fantastic existence of the King, the gilt, the splendour of 
which he had become a part would prove too much for the 
struggling poet or actor. A tactless remark, a repeated boast, a 
smile misplaced or withheld, and Ludwig’s affections would cool 
more quickly than they had been kindled. Disgrace followed for 
the favourite, and disillusion for the King, who never learned 
that bought devotion is counterfeit, or that friendship not based 
on equality is ephemeral. There are no short cuts to friendship, 
and he was too captious, too impatient to build up the security 
of a real affection with his officers, men who might have been 
loyal to him. He preferred to go through life alone, yet he spent 
twenty years in yearning for a Hephaestion. Once he thought 
that he had found him in the person of young Baron von Vari- 
court, whom he made his adjutant after a two days’ acquaintance. 
They supped in the Winter Garden from seven until midnight, 
there were private performances at the Residenz-Theater, a 
week at Berg with moonlight promenades from midnight until 
five in the morning, and then, after a rapturous month, 
they had a sudden quarrel, and the King once more lapsed 
into loneliness. 

When the absence of friends became unendurable he would 
fall back on the delights of corrupting youth. He had only to 
select. It is probable that there was a touch of cruelty in his 
choice of minions who would enjoy a fortnight or so of favour 
in which to display their fine gifts, and to boast in the town, before 
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the fall came. In revenge they frequently betrayed the King by 
selling his letters, and the Swan-hermit would be more embit¬ 
tered than ever, for there is nothing that makes one more cynical 
than treachery one has created or love one has bought. Friendship 
for Ludwig was a tedious complicated business. After intimacy 
came inflamed nerves, surfeit, fatigue, followed by solitude, 
the stillness of the forests, the wind blowing through the pines, 
relief, then loneliness again, and desire reborn. The vicious 
circle. OnlyHomig, whom he made Master of the Horse, found 
permanent favour. 1 Vivat Rex et Richardus in aeternum ,’ the King 
writes. Homig seems to have been genuinely attached to his 
patron, who had liked him originally because his name was 
Richard. Many of Ludwig’s actions were less logical. The Homig 
reign lasted almost throughout Ludwig’s first and transition 
phases, and extended into die next when, after seventeen years 
of intimacy, incautious use of the plural pronoun caused him to 
be dismissed. 

There is something infinitely pathetic about the lonely Ludwig 
who could be faithful to no one. He had no powers of contact, 
and seems to have realized that he would always be a solitary, 
and that the ways of men were not his ways. Even in that gigan¬ 
tic palace that he built at Chiem See there are but two bedrooms, 
and only one was ever used. 

Neuschwanstein was a temple to a finished friendship; Lin- 
derhof, the belle au bois dormant of Ludwig’s castles, was the 
elegant gesture of a munificent prince; the lodges were the 
whims of an artificial mind; but Herrenchiemsee, the pre¬ 
posterous mock Versailles, was the work of a madman. 


m 

The Madman 

The end of the Ludwig reign was an extravaganza, but it 
cannot be said when, if indeed ever, the King became definitely 
insane. Two currents in his brain, the diseased and the healthy, 
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ran side by side fighting for supremacy. Fear of approaching 
madness undoubtedly lurked in his mind and gnawed at him, for 
he knew that he was subject to hallucinations, and every unusual 
idea that came to h i m made him wonder, is tills a symptom? In a 
sense his intelligence became shrewder and his perception 
more acute as his illness grew worse; and his capacity for 
suffering from his suspicions increased accordingly. Despite his 
megalomania, he thought himself persecuted, and sometimes he 
regarded the world as a personal enemy. After 1880 it was 
noticed that his eccentricities were becoming more marked. 
Some were not without a grim humour. When he was asked 
why he preferred to dine with the busts of Marie Antoinette and 
Louis XIV for company, he retorted that they came only when 
bidden and departed as quickly. The trio made an odd banquet 
in the candlelight of the garish dining-room at Linderhof, and 
later at Herrenchiemsee, and the richly laden table would rise 
from die floor and descend again while the gourmand King 
talked in stilted French to his imagined guests. Hovering fur¬ 
tively there were silent footmen bent half double as the King 
could not bear to be watched, nor to see the faces of his menials. 
One of them, because he was ugly, was forced to wear a mask. 

In the portico at Linderhof there was a particular pillar which 
held some mystic meaning for the King, who always kissed it 
when he returned after a long absence; after a nocturnal drive 
he just touched it with his finger. There is a copper beech in 
Windsor Park which George III used to mistake for the King of 
Prussia: Ludwig, too, had his special tree, a ‘holy’ oak near 
Berg, and when he passed it, he would stop his gilt rococo 
carriage and get out to bow to it. He often took violent dislikes 
towards ugly but otherwise inoffensive people, and when it was 
necessary to mention them in his presence, they were referred 
to by numbers or initials. But these were whimsical conceits: his 
Bourbon megalomania was more serious. For Marie Antoinette 
he conceived an immoderate admiration, and he caused services 
to be held on the anniversary of her execution, masses to be said 
in her memory, and invoked her soul in his most solemn prayers. 
At times he carried hero-worship so far as to imagine himself the 
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Fourteenth Louis, and we have the spectacle of a real king play¬ 
acting at being one. The world is unkind to such behaviour, and 
calls it madness, or paranoia. 

Beyond the borders of his Swan-kingdom, between Munich 
and Saltzburg, lies the largest lake in Bavaria. The Chiem See is 
wild and romantic, with convent islands and the distant Alps. 
There are curious shadows made by clouds and light, and trans¬ 
alpine winds sometimes bring treacherous squalls to the clear 
waters, while deep below the gleaming surface, so legend 
relates, is a forgotten city swamped in remote times. On the 
Frauen-Insel is an ancient Benedictine nunnery and nestling beside 
it a tiny fishing village, frequented by artists, whose easels are 
found among the drying nets and coloured sails. Almost adjoining 
is the small Kraut-lnsel used as the convent kitchen-garden. 
Beyond is the large H&iren-Insel, once the seat of an Augustine 
kloster. Hidden by the darkness of the lake, the sturdier canons are 
alleged to have sometimes put forth from the Gentlemen’s 
Island in a silent boat; fire-flies guided them to the Ladies’ 
Island where the gentle nuns peering through their grilles heard 
the lapping of the oars; and goaded by the urge of the flesh they 
were lured in the beauty of the silver Bavarian night to the 
Cabbage Island, a garden of midnight rendezvous for those too 
lightly vowed to celibacy. For centuries these clandestine meet¬ 
ings continued until fishermen began finding the bones of babies 
in the mud, and, after a scandal, the Augustines were suppressed. 
Warm-blooded Catholic Bavaria is tolerant of temptations of the 
flesh; ‘trousseaux-babies’ are not rare j sin is only weakness soon 
rectified in the confessional. 

The green Gentlemen’s Island has scarcely an habitation on its 
five hundred acres. There are limes, larches, gentians, with alien 
gulls breaking the stillness, and it was in this island wilderness, 
sixty miles from Munich, that Ludwig built his paranoiac palace. 
Like his grandfather he had a high disregard for building difficul¬ 
ties. Thousands of workmen dug day and night, messengers were 
sent to Paris, silk factories at Lyons worked overtime, three 
hundred women spent seven years embroidering the rich cur¬ 
tains, Dollman, the architect, was bullied, and millions were 
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squandered. There was a feverish haste to finish, yet every detail 
had to be perfect in this Bourbon Temple. It is stupendous. The 
long Mansard front is almost a replica of that of Versailles; the 
wings and courtyard are in the best Ritz style; the formal 
French terrace with fountains has a view over the lake to the 
alpine panorama beyond. Inside, the suites are called after 
apartments at Versailles. In one room there are seven portraits 
of le Roi Soleil, eight in the next, something over a hundred in all. 
But the futile grandeur is hollow, for no impatient courtiers have 
ever paced the CEil-de-Bceuf, no dukes disputed precedence 
with royal bastards in the bed chamber. No Montespan has slept 
in the guest room, a blaze of gilt, and the rich reception rooms 
were prepared to receive ambassadors who never came, for 
councils that were never held, for gay petits soupers to which 
none was invited. The splendid Galerie des Glaces with its three 
thousand wax candles glittered for imaginary balls which no St. 
Simon was ever to describe. There was only the brooding King, 
his hairdresser, and Homig. 

The King was surrounded now in his last phase by menials and 
private soldiers. Joseph Kainz, a young Hungarian actor of talent, 
was the last favourite of any intellectual attainments. After seeing 
him play the part of Didier in Marion de Lorme the King invited 
him to Linderhof, and for some months they were inseparable, 
calling each other by the familiar l du, and they went to Switzer¬ 
land together, the King travelling as the Marquis de Savemy. 
Didier soon became presumptuous, the Marquis resentful, and 
the expedition ended in failure. After the Kainz episode Homig, 
like Mme de Pompadour at the Parc aux Cerfs, collected raw 
recruits to serve and amuse the King. On more than one 
occasion he is alleged to have whipped them, but all the dark 
stories told of these last years need not be believed. Unlike the 
Pompadour, Homig had not the tact to die before he fell from 
favour. In 1883 Ludwig dismissed Homig, who was an attractive 
man. of agreeable maimers. He was succeeded by Hesselschwerdt, 
a sergeant-major. This was the year of Wagner’s death, an event 
which deeply affected the King. He telegraphed to Frau Cosima, 
and sent an equerry to meet the funeral cortege. There was a 
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solemn procession as the draped coffin passed through the streets 
of Munich, the city that had denounced him. The King, the 
only man who had loved him, was not in the vast throng. 
He remained at Hohenschwangau hiding his grief and his 
remorse at having refused to receive him the last time he was 
in the capital. 

There is always sympathy for those who protest against the 
prosaic age, and high-born misfortune has a tragic quality which 
creates compassion. And Ludwig, like Marie Antoinette, for 
whom he had so extravagant a veneration, was aureoled even in 
his lifetime by rumour and legend. The writers, the poets, the 
dreamers of Europe praised his fastidiousness. 'Le seul rrai loi de 
ce siecle , salut, ’ writes Verlaine. His contemporaries thought his 
spirit too sensitive for the sordid world. This may have been 
true, but his enigmatic character baffles posterity. Inflated with 
pride, he was nevertheless indifferent to life, and complained 
of the fatigue of living. It cannot be forgotten that he made it 
possible for Wagner’s genius to unfold, nor that he was largely 
responsible for die formation of the German Empire. Germans, 
and music-lovers, the world over, are in his debt. If he himself 
was uncreative, a whole literature has sprung up about him in 
France and in Germany; and he had considerable influence on the 
artificial movement of the ’nineties. Yet his tinsel castles are not 
original: he had imported cuttings from France, planted them 
in his own garden, and they had sprouted alien in the Bavarian 
soil. There is a touch of sterility about them, for he was unable 
to give them life, and for all their splendour and dreamy charm 
they lack the fascination of such places as La Favorita at Palermo, 
and the Palazzo del Te. They remain toys, stage sets for his dreams 
to strut upon. Like Byron, to whom he has been carelessly 
compared, he was a romantic and a rebel, but the resemblance 
is not sustained. There is the same vanity, the same upstart 
tricks, for Ludwig, too, was not quite a gentleman, and was never 
at ease with his equals. But, unlike Byron, his bitterness and 
loneliness did not mellow to greatness. Still, of all the people 
who have made the enjoyment of life a profession, Ludwig is the 
most arresting. Nor was he without disarming qualities. Faint 
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idealism is detected in his weakness, and like us, he loved the 
Bavarian countryside with its toy villages and bells re-echoing 
across the valleys, the clean air smelling of wet balsam, running 
water, dew sparkling on the pine needles, mountains, snow. He, 
too, sought solace in solitude, the panacea for exasperated nerves. 
He had little humour, and deplorable taste, yet one builds up an 
immense pity for the proud, unhappy man to whom the ordinary 
pleasures of life were denied, who dreaded companionship yet 
suffered from his loneliness, and who was haunted by the spectre 
of madness which preyed on him until, as in Maupassant’s 
Horla, his very fear of it hastened its arrival. On this note it 
would be pleasant to end one’s study of the poet-King, pitiful 
but still rather splendid in the isolation of his dreams. 

But history has now lifted the curtain from what Ludwig’s 
contemporaries ignored: his diary. The Tagebuch-Aufzeichnungen, 
as it is called, was published through an indiscretion and imme¬ 
diately withdrawn; it is now practically unprocurable. It is one 
of the most terrible documents ever penned. Richly bound in 
two volumes, it records in a scrawling, nervous hand the doings 
and degrading friendships of the unhappy King for over sixteen 
years: it is a stark, maundering chronicle of weakness and vice 
unresisted. The lofty builder of palaces shrivels into a degenerate 
schoolboy always promising to mend his habits, only to relapse 
at once. The proud Louis-Quatorze fa9ade crumbles, and the 
wretched man reveals himself as shallow, feeble, and intel¬ 
lectually contemptible. For seventeen years there is not one 
reflection worth quoting; only pages of Bourbon drivel, and 
signs of wayward struggles to reform as he sinks into depravity 
and sloth. His will, weakened by unkept resolutions, becomes 
atrophied. He invokes the help of Louis XIV, God, Charles I, 
and Marie Antoinette, whom he calls 'la sainte reins' . And from 
the supposed Maecenas there is not one aesthetic observation. 
There is much mawkish sentiment mixed with mysticism that 
trails off into superstition, and he frequently talks of suicide. 
There are occasional descriptions of nature, and his moonlight 
promenades he sometimes describes as 'very gay’. But there is 
no evidence of affection for any one except Homig. Half the diary 
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king ludwig’s signature a few weeks before his death 


is written in French, and there are cabalistic symbols compre¬ 
hensible only to himself. At times there is a vain attempt to 
rhyme, and again the Rousseauesque confessions suggest the 
more uninhibited passages of Mr. James Joyce. Sophie and Otto 
are never mentioned, and Wagner but rarely, though one of 
the few pleasant passages describes his visit to Munich and the 
‘sunlit hours’ they passed together in the winter garden, at the 
opera, and at Berg; a last entry records that it is the anniversary 
of his death. There are, however, many references to Homig, 
and bits of the diary are in his handwriting, and it would seem 
that the two Richards became confused in Ludwig’s mind, as if 
his love had split between them. As one continues one is amazed 
that a civilized country in the nineteenth century should have 
so long tolerated Ludwig, and one is not surprised when later 
one learns that Ins brain was 36 grams underweight. 

One striking point emerges from the dementia and the 
squalor: the diary was kept over a period of seventeen years, the 
last entry being dated six days before his death, and is only 
slightly more mad at the end than in the first Prince Charming 
days. The development of the King’s disease, and the consequent 
deterioration of his mind, were so gradual that one wonders 
why the Bavarian Government, having delayed for fifteen years 
before deposing him, should suddenly have decided to interfere. 
It was his financial difficulties, rather than his insanity, that 
brought about his downfall. 

It is not the end. 

With the dismissal of Homig all semblance of decency, 
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certainly of etiquette, departed from the Kong’s entourage; for 
after the death of Wagner he seems to have lost his self-respect, 
and to have been surrounded by a Pirandello court. Madness 
stalked the palaces, with hairdressers fulfilling court functions 
and valets appointing the ministers. His attendants were ordered 
not to approach within eighteen inches of the royal person, nor 
were they allowed to look at his food. Government papers 
lay unsigned for weeks, or were lost. The King was cheated and 
lied to, servants spied and accepted bribes. People paid to view 
the castles in hopes of seeing the King, who now ranted against 
his ‘enemies’, ordering them to be put to the torture, even to 
be beheaded, and yet showed no surprise when they later 
appeared before him in full enjoyment of their usual health. 
He threatened to dig up his father’s body from the crypt of the 
Theatiner Kirche in order to box the paternal ears. His vanity 
increased, and after reading a book on Chinese ceremonial he 
wished to establish the kow-tow, and his attendants for a time 
were obliged to prostrate themselves before him. But he 
showed himself as little as possible, ashamed of his corpulent 
figure and lamenting his lost good looks: he would shout orders 
from behind closed doors, and communicate with his govern¬ 
ment only in writing. The communications were chiefly of a 
monetary nature. 

in Munich affairs had reached a crisis. The Royal Family and 
the Cabinet made every effort to conceal the King’s abnormality, 
but gossip grew. More dangerous for the King was the very serious 
financial situation in which he had become involved. His building 
operations had long drained the exchequer, but Herrenchiemsee, 
probably the most expensive dwelling ever erected, threatened 
the country with fiscal collapse. Herrenchiemsee never became 
one of the King’s residences. The long white building, like a 
vast water-lily rising from the lake, was honoured regularly 
on the twenty-ninth of September by a royal visit lasting nine 
days, A gondola with men in Neapolitan costume would await 
the King at his private railway station, and row him out to the 
Bourbon barrack, but the huge folly sheltered him for less 
than forty nights in all. Officials were concerned as the King’s 
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debts accumulated, and when it became known that he intended 
to create a Chinese Palace on the lines of the Forbidden City, 
and that plans had been actually drawn up for Falkenstein, 1 
a madder, higher, yet more fantastic Gothicized Neuschwanstein, 
as well as for a vast Byzantine Palace, there was consternation. 
Already a loan of 7,5-00,000 marks had been negotiated for the 
King, and it was impossible to meet his demand for more. The 
officials were not aware that in time madmen may become their 
country’s greatest assets, and that the Ludwig castles, become a 
commercial proposition, would pay for themselves many 
times over. 

The first five months of 1886 were passed in financial wrang¬ 
ling, and when members of the Government begged the King 
to curtail his expenses he threatened to replace them by game- 
keepers and hairdressers. Desperate for funds, he endeavoured 
to raise a foreign loan. He appealed to Bismarck, to the courts 
of Europe, the Shah of Persia, the Rothschilds and the Erlangers. 
His actions betrayed his state of panic: he dispatched an aide-de- 
camp on an expensive world tour with the view of finding a 
country still practising absolutism that could be had in exchange 
for Bavaria; he talked of employing armed men to rob the 
larger banks. Still the Royal Family, although alienated from 
him, were reluctant to hasten his deposition, and the servile 
Government hesitated. 

The Orleans dynasty, no longer reigning in Paris, were still 
colossally rich, and they were prepared to guarantee Ludwig a 
vast loan 2 on the condition that he would assure Bavaria’s 
neutrality in the event of another Franco-Prussian War. Such 
a pledge was beyond the King’s power to give, but secret 
negotiations continued, until with the connivance of Hessel- 
schwerdt, Ludwig’s letters on the subject were intercepted, 
and these were the immediate cause of his fall. 

Prince Luitpold, the King’s uncle, and heir, after Otto, to 
the throne, now conferred with the Cabinet and other princes 

1 These plans, carefully preserved, can be seen at Herrenchiemsee. 

* This patriotic stipulation on the part of the Orleans family resulted in their being 
exiled from France by the Republican Government. 
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of the Royal House, and after reading the King’s financial pro¬ 
posals they decided that he was insane and must be removed 
from the throne where he was a danger to the State. No other 
course was possible; but there were difficulties. The secrecy with 
which they had cloaked his actions now worked against them, for 
the country, while indignant at his debts, still loved the Swan- 
Ludwig. Alienists were consulted and after sifting a mass of 
evidence, mostly from servants, a commission was appointed to 
take possession of the King’s person. This was in June 1886. 

The King’s last days were poignant. He was at Neuschwanstein 
alone with the last favourite, Alphonse Wclcker. He had re¬ 
turned a few days before from Lindcrhof in a depressed, inacces¬ 
sible mood, and his attendants had given out that he was ill. But 
he had no suspicion of treachery, or of the Munich plot. On the 
evening of the ninth he paced the hall of Neuschwanstein declaim¬ 
ing. A hundred lights burned for him alone, and his coach 
had been ordered for his usual nocturnal drive. A little before 
three in the morning several carriages containing officers in 
uniform, and gentlemen in frock-coats, drew up at the gates of 
Hohenschwangau. It was the Commission consisting of several 
courtiers, Dr. Gudden, head of the Munich Asylum, keepers, 
and others. They entered the castle to rest before presenting 
themselves before the King. They were told that he was at 
Neuschwanstein, a mile or more away. Count Holnstein, now 
Master of the Horse, went to the royal stables 1 opposite the 
castle, and told the coachman to unsaddle the King’s horses. 
The coachman, Osterholzer, understood that the safety of the 
King was threatened, and in the darkness of the night he slipped 
away, and ran up a mountain path to Neuschwanstein. He warned 
the King that there was treachery abroad and he implored him 
to drive to the Tyrol, which could be reached in an hour’s 
time. Ludwig did not realize his danger but he sent to rouse the 
village. And as the Commission slept after their long drive, 
peasants with torches and knives, the fire-brigade from Fiisscn, 
stable-boys, and woodsmen rushed up the mountain. Boys 
who are old men now were amongst them. The Commissioners 

1 Now a beer-garden much frequented in summer. 
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had expected a painful, embarrassing interview, but they were 
unprepared for armed opposition, and when in the dawn they 
drove pompously in their carriages and top-hats to Neuschwan- 
stein they were amazed to find the castle heavily guarded. It rose 
impregnable and feudal in the morning mists. When the Com¬ 
mission insisted on seeing the King, one of them was knocked 
down, the guards menaced the others, and it seemed that a 
brawl must ensue until, at last, they agreed to retire to Hohen- 
schwangau. Meanwhile the alarm had spread and the loyal 
countryside, armed with scythes, rifles, poles and axes collected 
to defend their King. 

Ludwig had parried the first blow and his powers seemed to 
return to him. He sent for Count Diirckheim, his only remain¬ 
ing friend, and ordered the members of the Commission to be 
arrested. They were led up the mountain on foot through the 
angry crowds who wanted to massacre them, and, at the King’s 
command, were thrown into the dungeons at Neuschwanstein. 
The dungeons had been a feudal touch designed as scenic props, 
and they now housed the King’s enemies. He talked wildly 
of having them beheaded, and he was most angry at the treachery 
of Count Holnstein, who seems to have been officious and some¬ 
what heartless. He was a Bavarian gentleman, remotely related 
to the Royal House, and had been one of Ludwig’s few friends. 
Sixteen years before he had come to Hohenschwangau with 
Bismarck’s letter in his pocket; now he brought a warrant 
for the King’s arrest. In a few hours’ time the royal temper 
cooled, the Commissioners were released and they returned, 
frightened and humiliated, to Munich. The King had won, but 
he knew that his victory would be a short one, and panic seized 
him. Welcker and Count Diirckheim urged him either to escape 
to Austria, or to return to Munich in the hope that the populace 
would rally round him. Bismarck in answer to his telegram 
advised the same course. At Diirckheim’s dictation the King 
wrote out a proclamation to his Bavarians calling on their 
loyalty, and declaring Prince Luitpold to be a traitor. But the 
hours passed and still Ludwig could not be persuaded to leave 
Neuschwanstein. Soon it would be too late. 
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The Government meanwhile had set up a Regency, taken over 
the telegraph services, and, alarmed by the failure of the Com¬ 
mission, took steps to secure the King. There was some fear of 
civil war. Thursday night and Friday passed as Ludwig became 
more despondent. His will-power was paralysed. Was there 
no one to save him? Wagner was dead, Elizabeth did intervene, 
but where were Homig, the Queen-Mother, Thum and Taxis, 
Sophie, and the others he had loved? He seemed to have given 
himself over to despair as he wandered about his castle giving 
his last orders, and gazing at his belongings for the last time. 
He was abandoned by every one. All that he loved was slipping 
from him; soon he would be at the mercy of keepers who would 
insult and maltreat him, he, who loved privacy beyond all else. 
They might even fetter him, or put him in a strait-jacket, as 
they had done to Brother Otto. The horror, the humiliation 
would be unendurable. Still he did nothing, he was incapable 
of action. There was gloom in the damp castle. Parsifal smiled 
wistfully at him from the dark walls. Soon his enemies would 
be arriving again, and he listened for the rumblings of their 
carriage wheels in the Swan-valley below. There was only one 
certain escape, but had he the courage? He asked that the key 
to die high tower be brought to him. Far below lay the Swan- 
chasm; among the rocks, in the rushing water he would find 
release. His valet, Mayr, who betrayed his movements to the 
Munich Government, pretended that the key could not be found. 
Nor were there firearms in the castle. Outside there was a 
raging storm, and the turrets of the Swan-castle shook in the 
wind. There was still talk of escape, and of a peasants’ army 
collecting to escort the King over the frontier, but unknown 
to him die castle guard had been replaced by soldiery from 
Munich, and when towards midnight the Commission returned, 
headed by Dr. Gudden and eight keepers, the Chief of the 
Munich police and armed men, they were admitted without 
resistance, and ‘His Majesty’s last audience’,- as the news¬ 
papers cruelly described it, took place. They had decided to 
seize the King on his way to the tower, but when he appeared 
from behind a wall he seemed so majestic, with fury s hining in 
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his unhappy eyes, that his captors shrank from him. Dr. Gudden 
bowed, and explained his mission; the King was told to be ready 
at four in the morning, when he would be taken to Berg. 

Dr. Gudden seems to have behaved with scant civility to his 
Sovereign. The King was placed in the second of several carriages, 
and the cavalcade left in the early dawn. The King was resigned, 
and he smiled to the sorrowing villagers who watched his 
departure. Several times he looked back at the fantastic castle 
he had caused to rise from tire rocks. 

At tidy little Berg the procession arrived at midday on 
Saturday. The King was assigned two of Iris usual rooms, but 
the windows had been barred, and peep-holes bored in the 
doors. The villa of his youth had been turned into a madhouse, 
but Ludwig only shrugged his shoulders. There is a grandeur 
about him in his last hours, and it would seem as if the sane part 
of his brain now combined with the lunatic’s shrewdness to save 
him, for he was so docile and affable that even Dr. Gudden, an 
authority on madness, was disarmed. History is unkind to 
gaolers, but Gudden, like Hudson Lowe, does seem to have been 
needlessly brutal. 

The King retired early in his accustomed room. The narrow 
bed is there still, and ihere are his portraits, lithographs, and 
Bourbon fleurs-de-lis on the walls. Often in happier days he 
had slept there, and sixteen years before he had lain awake in the 
same room wondering whether to declare war on France. Now 
he was a prisoner with the shadow of a strait-jacket hanging 
over him. What was he to do ? Why had he not escaped over the 
frontier while there had been still time, or appealed to the 
citizens of Munich, or leapt from the parapets of Neuschwan- 
stein? Now it was too late. The guards had even taken away his 
clothes. He was trapped. Perhaps never again would he be free to 
roam in the sombre pine forests, never again to drive in the 
moonlight through the valleys white with snow, nor hear the 
flapping of wings as blackbirds passed over him, nor see the roe 
deer grazing in the mountain trails, nor the brown lambs in 
the spring, nor lovely Linderhof, nor his island palace. At 
length he got up and anxiously paced his room to the annoyance 
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of his guards. He was desperate, and miserable. He had not been 
able to eat. His nerves were aflame. Perhaps he was mad. 
Lunatics thought themselves lucid. No, it was a plot. First 
Otto, now him. Uncle Luitpold wanted the throne. The moon 
poured through the shutters. It was shining on Stamberger Lake. 
He thought of Wagner, his great, wonderful Wagner, and that 
first night of Tristan now so long ago. And at last, exhausted, 
he slept. 

The next day was Whit-Sunday, the thirteenth. It was a grey 
Bavarian morning with rain falling on the lake. Fruit was served 
to the King without a knife, and Dr. Gudden refused to allow 
him to attend Mass. Together they went for a walk and at the 
water’s edge they rested on a bench, and two keepers, who had 
followed them, were signed to keep their distance. Late in the 
afternoon the King dined alone, and he seems to have had some 
suspicion that his rood was poisoned. Otherwise he was unusually 
calm, and he was permitted to talk with an old friend, who was 
a member of the household. It is possible that a secret message 
was conveyed to him. Gudden telegraphed to Munich: ‘Every- 
thing going well here.’ 

Just before half-past six the King, again accompanied by 
Gudden, went for an evening stroll, and this time the keepers 
remained behind. The King knew every comer of the park, 
and he was seen talking to Gudden as they disappeared in the 
direction of the lake along the same path they had taken in the 
morning. There was a low mist over the water, and a light 
drizzle pattered the trees. The King wore an overcoat. 

Eight o’clock passed, and then nine, and as they had not 
returned there began to be some anxiety in the castle lest an 
accident had occurred. The under-doctor and his assistants 
searched the grounds but neither Gudden nor the King could 
be found. There were only their two umbrellas lying by a bench, 
and a little later the King’s hat was discovered near the shore. 
The search was continued until a fisherman came on the body 
of Dr. Gudden bent over in the water. Farther out floated the 
lifeless figure of the King. At this point the water was not 
deep. 
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Details of the drama can only be surmised. The men walked 
directly from the castle, for their footprints were traced; 
those of the King were on the right side. Whether Gudden 
had angered him, said something to make him realize the hope¬ 
lessness of his recovery, and he had had a sudden suicidal impulse, 
rushing into the lake, or whether, as seems more probable, he 
had thought out his act with the cunning of a maniac, we shall 
never know. Certainly there was a violent struggle as they 
grappled for life in the closing water. They were both big men, 
and strong. The King was fat, powerfully built and only forty. 
Gudden must have tried to save him, for he was found still 
clinging to the King’s two coats, while above his eye was a 
bruise resulting from a blow. One of his nails was splintered, 
there were cuts on his face, and marks on his throat which 
suggested that there had been an attempt to strangle him. The 
King was in his shirt-sleeves, and his watch had stopped at six 
minutes to seven. Efforts were made to resuscitate the dead men. 

It has been suggested that Ludwig, who was a strong swimmer, 
had tried to drown Gudden with the intention of escaping. 
And there are stories of a lady seen waiting in a carriage at a 
short distance from Berg. The Austrian Empress was staying 
near by at Possenhofen, and was almost distraught at his fate. 
Again it is just possible that the King was the victim of foul play, 
and that Gudden in his efforts to do away with him was himself 
drowned. This unlikely theory was long believed by the Bavarian 
peasantry. 

The body of the King was taken to Munich, where it was 
exposed for days on a high catafalque in the Residenz Church 
before being finally buried in the Wittelsbach crypt in the 
Michaels-Kirche. 

The mad Ludwig had gone. 

Bavaria was stunned by the tragedy, and surly rage broke 
out against the new regime and the Prince Regent. The recluse’s 
peculiarities were forgiven, and the memory of the young 
Swan-Prince still lives in the hearts of the mountain people and 
the peasantry by whom he was loyed. For a long time they talked 
of his gold coach, and the-six white horses rushing through the 
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snow. Brother Otto succeeded him, and he ‘reigned’ for nearly 
thirty years. But his robes were a strait-jacket, and his palace a 
padded cell. 

The old Queen, the ‘sorrowing Mother’, died heartbroken 
at Hohenschwangau on May 17, 1889, and there is a tablet at 
the far end of the lake where she used to row in her youth with 
her two handsome little boys. 
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THE LAST LUDWIG AND THE RED 
REVOLUTION 

(reigned 1912-1918) 


§ 1 

T he last Ludwig had never a fair chance. At first he was 
overshadowed by his father; for in the Prince-Regent 
Luitpold the genius of the Wittelsbachs reached its highest 
development. Distinguished taste, love of the arts, good sense 
and administrative ability were perfectly balanced in this courtly 
old gentleman. His commanding figure added immense dignity 
to his great age, and under his patriarchal reign Bavaria played 
an important role as the second state in the Empire. It was a 
period of peace, for not a shot was fired from 1870 until the 
war, and with his long wise rule the country became prosperous, 
even rich: the Swan-Ludwig J s debts were paid; democratic 
reforms were quietly instituted; roads were built; schools and 
hospitals went up but no more curious castles rose at fabulous 
expense in remote places; no more strange rumours were 
whispered in the pine forests. The Regent was normal, and 
only Bismarck said that he was a rogue. At home the country- 
people called him a murderer; but in time his tact triumphed, 
and he became popular in his last years. Polite silence shrouded 
his nephew, the reigning Otto, at lonely Furstenried. He had 
lost all human characteristics, but his court, consisting of guards, 
doctors and keepers, always addressed him as Majesty. Some¬ 
times Majesty’s shrieks—the shrill cries of a maniac—could be 
heard outside the castle, and often he would bash his head against 
the padded walls; in more peaceful moods he played with toys 
provided by the Government. The few people who were allowed 
to see him said that in the enormously fat animal who tore his 
food with his fingers there were traces of his former good looks. 
He would spend the warm days killing flies against the barred 
windows. That he was a king had somehow penetrated into his 
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clouded brain, and he would posture as he muttered fantastic 
commands. Romantics and the peasantry venerated the memory 
of his brother, the Swan-Ludwig, whom they thought that 
Luitpold had betrayed; some believed that he still lived hidden 
in the mountains, for yokels would tell of meeting a gilded 
sleigh drawn by white plumed horses rushing through the snow; 
others pretended that sometimes at midnight music would be 
heard in his castles. 

At the turn of the century the Regent Luitpold was eighty; 
still hale and a sportsman, he had lived down his reputation as a 
usurper. He continued to shoot at Hohenschwangau and at the 
castles of the aristocracy. He was painted by Lenbach in leather 
shorts, and smoked long black cigars at all hours of the day. 
Under a regency a country is always festive, and these were 
the days of special trains, State visits, pompous shooting-parties, 
and the Archdukes. Every few years there would be another 
marriage between the Hofburg and the Rcsidenz, and society 
looked towards Vienna ; but the Regent held tactfully aloof from 
Potsdam and die bombastic Berlin Emperor, sharing the 
Bavarian sentiments of amused hostility towards the arrogance 
of Prussia. Luitpold had had a rich life: an extremely cultivated 
man, known for his tact and personal charm, he was fond of 
youth, beautiful ladies, the pleasures of the mind and of the table. 
A widower for half a century, he made his house, and later his 
court, the centre of Munich society, and his splendid rooms in the 
Residenz were a meeting-place for men of letters and artists. He 
was sixty-five when at the death of the Swan-Ludwig he took 
over the reins of government, and people said that he intrigued 
against his nephews, and wished to snatch the crown from the 
elder line. If he was ambitious, power seems to have contented 
him, for he always refused to exchange the regency for the 
throne. He lived much in Munich, and we are told that after 
attending to the affairs of State in the morning he would drive 
to Nymphenburg, and with his gentlemen he would walk to the 
cascade at the end of the canal where his doctors would be 
waiting to take the temperature of the water; there he would 
bathe, and afterwards, surrounded by his suite, sup at the 
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Badenburg pavilion. On occasion he would dine instead at the 
Amalienburg: there would be a few friends, visiting royalties, 
and courtiers gathered around a small table in the loveliest 
room in the world, and presided over by the venerable Regent, 
his long white beard falling over his uniform. There would be 
marvellous food and brilliant conversation, frequently in French; 
and at the end of the long meal, when the guttering candles 
threw shadows on the silver and blue walls, footmen would 
bring in paper bags, and the ninety-year-old host would fill them 
with sweets. ‘These are for your children, Madame,’ he would say 
with a low bow to the ladies present. It was the grand manner. 

When in 1912, soon after his jubilee, the magnificent old 
man died in his ninety-second year, there was sincere national 
mourning. People had begun to think that he would live for ever. 

Of quite different stuff was his son, the ‘young’ Ludwig, 
who succeeded him in the Regency. The ‘young’ Ludwig was 
sixty-seven and a grandfather. An unpretentious man with a 
high sense of duty, he had not the charm of his father, or of 
his son, Prince Rupprecht. Painstaking, serious-minded, a bit 
slow, a trifle dull, even a little peppery, he had the stubbornness 
of the Bourbons in his blood. He Bad the homely qualities of his 
grandfather, the first Ludwig, without any of ids distinction or 
eccentricity. There had been little likelihood of his ever succeed¬ 
ing to the throne and all his life he had been a country squire 
farming on a large scale, and any ambition he may have had in his 
youth had long been diverted into raising crops, breeding 
horses and rearing cattle. His stud and model dairies at Leut- 
stetten were the finest in Bavaria. In the evening, lamp in hand, 
he would walk through the sweet-smelling stables, and the 
steaming cattle, the warmth, the straw, the stillness in the low 
vaulted rooms gave him a feeling of plenty and well-being. 
Because he shared the taste and manners of the country-people 
he was known as ‘Millibauer ’. The ‘Milk Peasant’ was now 
called upon to leave his farms and famous dairies, and come to 
Munich and rule the kingdom. 

Bavaria, no doubt, would have preferred something fascinating, 
young and mad. Nevertheless, people were pleased when they 
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saw in the streets of Munich the short fat figure of their ruler 
looking like Father Christmas with his round, honest face, 
white beard and friendly smile; and if his good nature, his lack 
of ostentation and his famous trousers were sometimes ridiculed, 
they suited the democratic times. The royal trousers were 
called ‘Ziehharmonikahosen’: none had ever been so baggy. No 
one doubted hut that the well-meaning squire was anxious to 
do his best, but there was nevertheless an outcry when in 1913 
he assumed his cousin’s crown (the lunatic at Fiirstenried when 
he was told threw his supper-tray at his keepers); it was a tact¬ 
less act of which his father, the Regent, would never have been 
guilty, and it cost him the affection of the country-people. 
They never forgave him, for they were obstinately attached to 
their mad kings, always sympathizing in their misfortunes, and 
refusing to believe either in their lunacy or their deaths: others 
protested that there was a touch of Orleanismus in the younger 
line, that Ludwig’s change of style was mild usurpation, and 
would be unlucky. So it proved. But for a time there was youth 
again in the old Residenz, as there were ten children bom of 
Ludwig’s marriage to Maria-Theresa of Austria, heiress, and 
last, of the Estes. The last of the Estes was also the heiress of the 
Stuarts, and every year on the anniversary of the death of Charles 
I white roses came to her mysteriously from England. Theresa 
was as homely as her Ludwig, and it was an old-fashioned house¬ 
hold that lived in the Wittelsbacher Palais—it was some time 
before they would leave it for the Resident. There was a large 
family, strictly, if not severely, brought up—governesses, long 
lessons and large meals, Mass, respect for their elders, early 
hours, tasteless comfort, prayers. England in the ’eighties. 
Nevertheless, that last season 1 before the war was gay in Munich. 
There were operas, exhibitions, balls at the Residenz and some¬ 
times Queen Theresa, sitting on the throne in her grey gymped 
dress and marvellous jewels, 8 would nod under her heavy tiara 
and doze for a little during the dancing. These young people sat 
up so late. . . . 

1 In Munich in the winter weeks before Lent. 

* There was a sale of these jewels at Christie’s in 1931. 
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Cousin Franz-Ferdinand was shot at Sarajevo at the end of 
June, and gloom fell on the Residenz: black dresses and mourn¬ 
ing paraphernalia were brought out once more. In another 
month the war broke out, and Ludwig by the Constitution of 
the Empire had no choice: Munich took her marching orders 
from Berlin. It has always been the fate of Bavaria to fight other 
countries’ wars. But there was some excitement in the city, 
for youth, everywhere, was sanguine: it would be a quick war, a 
snatched victory, and there were processions and cheers. A 
large minority was not enthusiastic; for there has never been the 
same degree of militarism in Bavaria as in Prussia, and peasants 
from the Bayerischer Wald, the mountains, the Franconian 
plains, scarcely knew why they were fighting. But when they 
were told that the Fatherland was threatened, and that food was 
scarce because of the blockade, the Bavarian troops became 
conspicuous for their stubborn bravery. 

The King, now in his seventieth year, remained at Munich. 
Like all German cities it suffered greatly during the war years. 
The food restrictions were severe, commodities gradually ran 
outj there was little coal. Newspapers carried on a campaign 
of hate against the Allies. Ludwig, rather bewildered in the 
Residenz, ruled as best he could: sometimes he went to the 
front to inspect and cheer his soldiers. At home there were only 
the wounded, the women, the old and the unfit. 

In 1916 the insane Otto died. He had been King since the 
death of the Swan-Ludwig thirty years before. His body was 
brought to Munich and buried in the Michaels-Kirche. There 
is a chapel in the crypt where the dead Wittelsbachs are stacked, 
and there the coffins of the two mad sceptred brothers lie side 
by side. 

During the last winter of the war the country paused for a 
moment to celebrate the golden anniversary of Ludwig’s wedding. 
In Munich the old gentleman had made himself liked, but he had 
little hold on the affections of the country at large: it was said 
against him that he was practical, even a good business-man. 
There was nothing inspiring, or romantic, in his well-ordered 
bourgeois life, with his brood of daughters, spectacles and untidy 
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trousers. But he was a symbol of permanence in the troubled 
times (on occasion 1 he could look kingly), and there were 
congratulations, telegrams, mild rejoicings, and the drooping 
spirits of the defeated people revived: there was talk of another 
(hive against Paris in the spring. After that, victory and the end 
would come. With the failure of the offensive, discouragement 
began to paralyse the exhausted country, and Socialism grew. 
The lack of food, the sufferings of the soldiers, and particularly 
the accounts of Bolshevism brought back by German prisoners 
from the Russian camps, added to the growing discontent. The 
Government, concentrated on the war, could do little to check 
it. Factory workers inflamed by agitators grew restive; there 
were strikes; men were desperate, women were hungry; and in 
the cities there were idle mobs of wild boys and discharged 
soldiers. The war, they said, must end at all costs. In September 
the German front cracked; in October the retreat had begun. 
Defeat followed defeat: there were fears of a humiliating surren¬ 
der, or at best of an unfavourable armistice. There was anger 
all over Germany against the governing class, sullen murmurs 
that the people who had led the country to this precipice must 
rule no longer. 

§ 2 

Thursday, the seventh of November, began quietly. People 
remarked on the numbers of sailors seen idling in the streets, 
otherwise morning in Munich was much as usual. At luncheon- 
parties the coming Armistice was discussed. The Independent- 
Socialists, under the leadership of Erhard Auer, had arranged 
to hold a peace demonstration early that afternoon in the 
Theresienwiese, a common on the outskirts of the city where 
the Autumn Fair is held. The Independent-Socialists had broken 
away from the old Socialist party and opposed the war. Auer 
gave his solemn assurance that there would be no disturbances, 
and the Government with some misgivings allowed the meeting 
to take place. In the city it was feared that unruly mobs might 

1 There Is a portrait of him at Sunching Castle splendid in the blue and ermine robes 
of the Order of St. George. 
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parade the streets, but no one expected a revolution, least of all 
Ludwig. However, his Ministers warned the King that it would 
be more politic not to leave the palace that afternoon. 

Ignoring their advice, the King went for his usual walk in the 
Englischer Garten with two of his daughters. It was a clear and 
warm autumn afternoon, and the last leaves were falling. The 
war, the King knew, was over. Perhaps only a few more days, 
and the melancholy would lift from Munich. Rupprecht would 
be coming back. A workman accosted him, and the King smiled. 
‘Majesty, go home, and stay there, otherwise something un¬ 
pleasant might happen to you,’ the man said. The King arriving 
at the Residenz found the huge bronze doors shut, and he could 
get in only by means of a private side-entrance. The Ministry 
had been preparing; they had collected a few troops and police 
to protect the safety and property of the general public, in case 
the assembled crowds at the Theresienwiese got out of hand. 

The meeting was attended by several thousand Socialists, 
and it attracted an enormous number of the discontented and the 
idle. Soon it was an uproarious mob. At different spots Auer, a 
deputy, the anarchist Kurt Eisner, editor of a Socialist news¬ 
paper, and others were tub-thumping. They spoke in favour 
of the acceptance of the Armistice then being discussed by the 
Allied and German emissaries. The crowd demanded better 
treatment for the soldiers, and the abdication of the Kaiser 
and the Crown Prince, and when some one called out for the 
overthrow of die Bavarian Government and the Wittelsbach 
dynasty, there was cheering. After an hour or so some of the 
crowd began to disperse, but the greater number marched 
through the city. Idlers joined them. A few bicycles were over¬ 
turned, a few windows broken. At the Peace Monument at 
the end of the Prinzregenten-strasse there were more speeches. 
The mob had grown into an army of Socialists, ex-soldiers, 
agitators, women, lads, girls; large numbers of Red sailors 
brought from Hamburg led them to the barracks, where they 
met with mild opposition, but the few soldiers, urged by the 
mob to set up a new regime and begin plundering the city, were 
soon talked over. There were cries of ‘Hoch die Republikl’ Even 
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the footguards in die King’s guard-room at the Residenz joined 
the demonstrators when they passed the palace. The authorities 
were powerless, for almost every able-bodied man in the 
Bavarian Army was still at the front, or guarding the frontiers. 
Officers in plain clothes were sent into the streets, and they 
reported that soldiers would no longer obey their superiors, 
but were insulting them, pulling off their cockades and epaulettes. 
The situation was becoming serious, and there is reason to believe 
that the organizers themselves were surprised by their success. 
The panic-stricken Ministers hastily met to discuss what steps 
they should take. They decided that first of all the King must be 
persuaded to leave Munich or the rabble might break into the 
Residenz and force him to abdicate, or worse. Two Ministers 
went to see the King at about eight o’clock in the evening, and 
found him finishing his dinner. 

The Minister of War appealed to a Prussian division camped 
in the suburbs for help, but the Prussians refused to shoot on the 
proletarian army, and instead, fraternized with them. The city 
was now in wild disorder, and no one knew what the mob 
would do next: at the station there was shooting and rioting; 
trains were stopped; and throughout the night there was firing 
in the streets as the public buildings were seized by the crowds. 
Under the leadership of Eisner there was a midnight gathering 
in the Mathaserkeller where Labour-Peasant councils were set 
up on Russian models. The meeting declared that the King and 
Government had abdicated, and in the early hours of die morning 
of die eighth, they marched to the Parliament House, and formed 
a new government: Eisner, the chief organizer of the revolution, 
was chosen as first President of the Bavarian Soviet of Work¬ 
men, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Free State. Of these happenings 
die great majority of the inhabitants of Munich, asleep in their 
beds, knew nothing until they awoke to find posters plastered 
on their houses announcing that the King had abdicated (which 
he had not done), and that Bavaria had become a Peoples’ State. 
The public buildings, the railway station, the telegraph and 
telephone services, the big newspapers had been taken over, 
and the Parliament House was held by machine-guns brought 
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from the barracks. With the army still at the front, and the small 
Munich garrison deserting, no opposition to ihe insurgents was 
possible. Eisner, who had only recently been released from 
Stadelheim prison after serving a term of imprisonment for 
seditious propaganda, was now supreme. In the War Office sat 
an officer without epaulettes, Lieutenant Konigsberger, a young 
man with a Jewish face. Eisner had made him his Minister for 
War. 

Seventy years before Lola Montez had shaken the thousand 
year 1 old throne: now it had toppled over like an old chair. 


§ 3 

The Ministers of the collapsing Government spent their last 
hours of power with the King; for his safety they insisted that 
he leave Munich immediately, and the old gentleman, taken by 
surprise, was infinitely distressed, and a little incredulous. 
Leave Munich? Were they asking him to abandon his capital 
and his crown? The Ministers repeated that there was no time 
to be lost: at any moment mobs might invade the Residenz. 
But surely there were always rumblings before revolutions? 
Kings knew when they were unpopular: no one had ever said a 
word against him? No, he did not want to be forced to abdicate. 
It had not come to that? The young princesses were saying 
‘Good night’ to their mother, who was ill, and already in bed, 
when the King went to her room, and asked her to dress as 
their lives were in danger. The old lady was amazed. The good 
people of Munich? It was not possible. The princesses gathered 
together a few belongings as arrangements for a flight were 
hurriedly made. There were difficulties: there was only one 
motor-car in running condition, and the King’s head-chauffeur 
had deserted. There was little petrol, and more had to be 
brought from a neighbouring garage whose owner begged the 
King to accept his services as a driver. He, and two under¬ 
chauffeurs, more loyal than their superior, were summoned and 

1 The Wittelsbachs had reigned uninterruptedly for seven hundred and thirty-eight 
years. 
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told to stand by. The shouting rabble seemed to be coming 
nearer. Just after half-past nine the royal party slipped out of a 
side-door of the Residenz and crossed die Marstallplatz; the 
back square was dark and silent: in the distance they heard the 
firing and roar of the revolutionaries. The Queen was lifted into 
the first car, the King got in beside her, while their daughter 
Helmtrud and a gentlefnan-in-waiting, Count Holnstein, sat 
on the side-scats; on the box next to the garage driver was a 
police-sergeant to guide them out of the city. They waited for 
a moment as their small grandson, Prince Albrecht, his adjutant, 
Baron Redwitz, and the three other princesses, Hildegard, 
Wiltrud and GundeJinde, settled into the second car. A third 
smaller car was to follow with a lady-in-waiting and luggage. 
‘Where to, Majesty?’ the chauffeur asked. ‘Leutstetten,’ the 
King replied, and the procession started. The King looked back 
at the Residenz, barely visible in the dark, and at this moment 
the car with the princesses shot ahead, and in a moment was 
out of sight. The first car moved uneasily and skidded on the 
slippery pavement, and the garage-driver pulled up abruptly. 
The King and Queen were alarmed as they saw the man get out. 
Was there an ambush? Was the man a revolutionary? He 
explained that in the confusion of the hurried departure the tyres 
had not been inflated: it was impossible to go on. The bewildered 
royal party climbed out. What was to be done? Every moment 
the danger for them grew. They walked towards the royal 
stables, and the Queen, who was very feeble, had to be sup¬ 
ported. The din of the distant crowds and the shooting frightened 
her. They must be off. The children. ... In less than ten 
minutes the third car, intended for the lady-in-waiting, was 
ready. The minutes seemed endless. The car was small,*the 
King and Queen sat at the back, Princess Helmtrud and Count 
Holnstein had to crouch on the floor, and once more they 
started. 

It was an agonizing drive. They left Munich at great speed 
through the back streets, avoiding crowds and open squares. 
Every car, every motor-cycle, might be coming to intercept 
them. It was a wintry November night, cold and rainy. The old 
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couple were dazed and broken-hearted: they had done nothing 
to deserve this. All their lives they had quietly done their duty, 
and now at seventy . . . They were terrified, too, for the safety 
of their children: they did not know what appalling fate might 
await them all. The King thought of the flight to Varennes, and 
its failure. The car rushed on through the rain and the mud. 
Not five months ago his poor cousins in Russia . . . taken 
to a cellar . . . butchered like animals. . . . They must get 
away from this Munich gone mad. Anywhere. The Royal 
Family had secretly decided to go to Wildenwart, one of their 
castles near the Chiem-See. The King had said ‘Leutstetten’ as a 
precaution lest the Residenz servants, like the chauffeur and 
the guard, should prove treacherous. After some miles the car 
had to slow down as the lights gave out; and near Rosenheim 
it left the road and was stuck in the mud. The King, Count 
Holnstein and the Princess got out and pushed. Nothing would 
move it. Count Holnstein then walked to the nearest farm-house 
and asked for a team of horses. A startled peasant was roused 
from his sleep, and told to help his King. The King, miserable, 
cold, and full of anxiety, paced the lonely road, hoping to see the 
lights of the second car approaching. There was only the dark¬ 
ness, the heavy fog, and the Queen shivering and ill. The fanner 
hastily harnessed his horses, and pulled the car back on to the 
road. There was more fog, more wrong turnings, and it was only 
at five o’clock in the morning that the royal party reached 
Wildenwart. There were lights in the castle. So their children 
were safe! But it was the lady-in-waiting, the Schliisseldame, 
Baroness Kesling, an equerry, Baron Bodman, and the Queen’s 
head-maid who had arrived. When the first car had returned to 
the garage to have its tyres inflated, they had decided to take it 
and had arrived at Wildenwart without incident or difficulty at 
one o’clock. Their fears for the safety of the Royal Family had 
increased as the hours passed; and they had spent them in 
heating the rooms and preparing for their arrival. Of the second 
car bringing the royal children there was as yet no sign. The King 
and prostrated Queen were in despair. 

The second car was the least lucky of all, for also without 
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lights it was soon stranded in a marsh near Ostermiinchen. No 
help could be found, and the capital with its dangers was only 
about seven miles away. It seemed at first that the princesses 
must spend the night in the car until one of them suggested 
walking to Maxirain, the castle of Count Arco-Zinneberg. For 
three hours they trudged along dark muddy roads in the heavy 
fog and the wet, and when they arrived the Arco family was not 
in residence. They were admitted by drowsy servants and given 
shelter for the night. Early the next morning their car was 
brought to Maxirain, and by noon the princesses were reunited 
to their parents at Wildenwart. The joy and relief at Wilden- 
wart lasted only a few hours as the Royal Family were told that 
military Soviets had been set up at Rosenheim, Traunstein and 
Prien. Prien was too near to Wildenwart for the King to be safe. 
And already there were stories of motor-cars bearing red flags 
scouring the countryside in search of him. Too many people 
already knew of his whereabouts. There was a hasty consultation 
as to where to go: only twenty-four hours before they had been 
living peacefully at the Resident, now they were being hunted 
like criminals, and no place seemed safe. The King decided to 
take refuge with his game-keeper at Hintersee near Berches- 
gaden, taking the Queen, his daughter Helmtrud, and Count 
Holnstein with him. They left Wildenwart the same afternoon, 
the others remaining behind. The game-keeper was almost over¬ 
come by the sudden arrival of his sovereigns, and he did his 
utmost to make his mountain chalet comfortable for them. 
There they remained during Friday and Saturday, and once more 
there were rumours of cars pursuing them. This time at least 
one of the cars contained friends searching for the King to 
confer with him. Of this, of course, the King was unaware, 
since no kind of communication was possible, and the royal 
party fled over the frontier into Austria, stopping near Salzburg 
at Anif, a castle belonging to Count Moy; it was the last Sunday of 
the war, bells were ringing, and peasants were going to Mass 
when the car drew up. Count Holnstein asked shelter for a lady 
who was in the car, desperately ill. In the absence of the owner 
his bailiff received them. 
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Anif, a seat of the Arco family, is a fine property with a 
beautiful park, and there, in more normal times, the Royal 
Family might have remained. Count Moy made preparations, 
hoping that the King would make it his permanent asylum. It 
was there that he learned that the Armistice had been signed. 

The princesses meanwhile were warned to leave Wildenwart. 
Little Prince Albrecht 1 and his adjutant accepted the hospitality 
of a peasant near Frasdorf, and they lived for some time hidden 
in his farm-house. The innkeeper of a mountain village took in 
the three princesses: dressed like his daughters they remained 
there for some weeks, and peasants over their beer did not 
recognize in the girls who had awkwardly served them, the 
daughters of the royal house. Their identity was never betrayed. 

The King was not long at Anif before his friends, and 
emissaries from Eisner, found him. They had been first to 
Wildenwart. The situation in Munich, the King was told, was 
hopeless. The new Government pressed for his abdication 
whilst his friends sought his permission to carry on under the 
new regime; for if they did not do so they feared that the whole 
structure of government would collapse. Something must be 
done, and it would be useless, they knew, for him to make any 
attempt to regain his throne; he must wait for more settled 
times; die educated classes and the peasantry were still bound 
to him by a thousand ties of loyalty and affection, for the House 
of Wittelsbach was in their blood; and his army, too, when it 
came back from the front, might rally round him. He might have 
hoped for help from the neighbouring states, but die revolutionary 
flame that had broken out in Bavaria had now spread. Kings, 
that week, were tumbling like nine-pins: every hour brought 
the news of another abdication; it was the same story in Berlin 
as in Vienna, at Dresden, as at Stuttgart; the Munich revolt 
had been the signal, and all over Germany the people had risen, 
and the ancient dynasties were folding their tents, possibly for 
the last time. But why the Communists should have chosen 
conservative old Munich, just as they had in 1848, in which to 

1 Bora in igoj, eldest son of Prince Rnpprecht, he is the second heir to the Bavarian 
throne. 
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begin the revolutions, the royalists could not understand. 
Catholic Bavaria, almost wholly peasant, royalist and clerical, 
is the most conservative part of all Germany. Perhaps its very 
conservatism, being unorganized, made it the most vulnerable 
to attack. But if the Bavarian dynasty in the person of the harm¬ 
less Ludwig was the first to go, it probably would be the first 
to come back. 

Something of the kind may have been in the king’s mind at 
Anif; for though he stoutly refused to abdicate, he agreed that 
the better elements in his country should serve under the Red 
Government and try to temper its violence. Such is the gist of 
his farewell proclamation to his people, which no doubt went 
a long way to postpone civil war. 

Anif 

November 13 , 1918 . 

The whole of my life 1 have worked with my people and for 
my people. The welfare of my beloved Bavarians was all that I 
strove for. Through the events of the last days I am no longer in 
a position to lead the Government, and 1 therefore release my 
army and civil servants from their oaths of allegiance, and I give 
diem their freedom to serve under the new regime. 

Ludwig 

The last Ludwig had gone. 


§4 

Eisner, like Bela Kun in Budapest, was one of die extra¬ 
ordinary people lifted by post-war unrest into a position of 
power. He had been imprisoned from January until September 
for organizing strikes in aeroplane and munition factories, and 
had been freed, against the wishes of the Munich police, by the 
Berlin courts, who granted an amnesty to many political 
prisoners. From a melodramatic back-ground of underground 
cellars, clandestine meetings, pamphlets and police spies, he 
now found himself head of the State. A medium-sized man of 
fifty-one, 1 he had long hair falling over his open shirt, and 

1 He was born in Berlin on May 14, 1867, of Jewish-Poliah parentage. 
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with his wild beard and velvet jacket he looked a Drury Lane 
anarchist. Over his followers he had almost magnetic powers, 
for he could be very eloquent in his fascinating voice, while his 
wonderful blue eyes were those of a visionary. With educated 
people he had agreeable manners, he was fond of talking and 
inordinately vain. Two days after he became Minister-President, 
he began to play the gentleman; he appeared in smart clothes, 
and the long hair was cut. Less brilliant, less ruthless than Lenin, 
he was a clever intellectual of the terrorist type with ability 
and considerable organizing capacity. He had some literary 
pretensions, was a poet and idealist. It is possible that he was a 
man of sincere convictions genuinely working for the welfare of 
the masses; certainly his followers thought so. The rest of the 
country abhorred him ; they said that he was a traitor, a tyrant, 
a monster, a Robespierre, another Rasputin, and worse. Almost 
his first act was to publish a series of documents taken from the 
Government archives to prove that Germany had plotted, and 
was responsible for, the war. 

His working-class Government had not time in which to be 
successful, nor was it popular for long. His difficulties were 
immense. Very probably he knew that the heart of the country 
was not in the revolution; for Bavaria is largely agricultural, and 
the stubbornly conservative peasantry ignored the Munich move¬ 
ment which it thought was led by aliens, and in any case did not 
understand. In his own Government, too, his position became 
increasingly difficult: the more moderate members, led by 
Erhard Auer, who was now Minister of the Interior, struggled 
with Eisner for supremacy; they wanted die return of law and 
order, and security for the masses. The extremists urged more 
violent methods, and the rule of the rabble. They were called 
Spartacists, and it is by that name that Eisner’s followers and 
his Government were known. The word seems first to have 
been used by Karl Liebknecht, the Berlin Socialist leader, who 
published a series of articles during the war known as ‘Letters of 
Spartacus’. He and Rosa Luxembourg 1 founded the Spartacists, 

1 After a long career as revolutionaries they were finally clubbed to death and thrown 
into the Spree by Republicans during the Rerun Counter-Revolution in December 19(8, 
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an extremist group belonging to the Independent-Socialist party 
which had seceded from the old Social-Democrat party in 1917. 
Like the slave Spartacus and his followers, this group determined 
to rise and declare themselves free. Eisner was one of them. 
Their principles were Marxian, and they advocated revolution 
by violence, and wished to set up Soviets on the Russian lines. 
Until the Munich revolution they had worked mostly in the 
dark, a sinister body given to subterranean methods. In Decem¬ 
ber 1918 they broke completely away from the Independent- 
Socialists, and, joined by the Communists, they were hence¬ 
forth organized and known as the Spartacist party. Eisner 
had now to make a choice between them and the Auer 
moderates. 

At first he seems to have tried to keep a balance between them, 
but as his struggle with Auer became more bitter he moved 
towards Bolshevism, and the workmen’s and sailors’ councils 
he had set up gained in power. It was feared that he might 
not long control than, and he threatened Munich mth another 
revolution. 

Meanwhile, trade had collapsed and the city faced starvation, 
the distribution of the little incoming food being entirely in the 
hands of the Spartacist Government. For a time there were 
no trains, and bands of city marauders would walk to the 
surrounding countryside seizing any foodstuffs they could find. 
With the weeks the inhabitants grew accustomed to the extra¬ 
ordinary conditions, and life went on. Many, in the joy of 
having their sons and husbands back from the war, took no 
interest in the revolution. But at night there would be firing 
and shooting, and by day the streets were unsafe for the decently 
dressed. Any one venturing out would walk quickly, keeping a 
sharp look out for Red soldiers, and at the sight of them, would 
slink into a shop; shopkeepers would instantly let down their 
shutters until the rabble had passed. These crowds of marching 
people, waving flags and singing, did little damage; it was the 
Bavarian passion for processions. But there were no motor-cars; 
and it was unsafe to speak on the telephone, or to write a letter. 
Private houses were frequently pillaged, and roughs would pull 
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people from their beds and search for arms. In the studios at 
Schwabing it was a period of licence and debauchery. There 
were excesses that recalled the French Revolution: orgies, 
drunken sailors dancing in the Residenz. But as yet there were 
no atrocities; never once was a church defiled, or religion 
insulted; Catholic Bavaria stopped short of sacrilege. But there 
was little semblance of order, and the city was quickly drifting 
towards anarchy and Bolshevism. The infection spread to the 
smaller towns, and there was grave danger of the country’s 
complete collapse. 

It was naturally the Bavarian aristocracy who were die most 
alarmed, and it was from their number that there rose one who 
saved them. True there had been no tumbrils, no massacres, nor 
even official confiscation of property. But in a country ruled by 
a cunning fanatical Jew, who could tell what would happen 
next? 


§ S 

When Eisner set up his Spartacist Government there was in 
Munich a young officer home on leave. He was nearly twenty- 
two years old, and had served throughout the war, first in the 
cavalry, and later in a regiment of footguards. He had been 
several times decorated, and once seriously wounded. He was 
much distressed by the revolution, and after watching Eisner 
for three months he decided that there was no hope for Bavaria 
under his rule: it was plunging towards ruin, for the Jewish 
dictator was a violent revolutionary. But there seemed no way 
to be rid of him, and daily his power grew. Sometimes he 
appeared in public with a villainous bodyguard of Red sailors 
and roughs. Munich lived under the shadow of Moscow, and 
the terrified aristocracy were burying their valuables and, when 
they could, escaping from the country. None of them were 
thinking about young Arco, second son of their old friend Count 
Maximilian Arco-Valley, who had died before the war. Nor was 
Anton Arco then considered to be in any way remarkable. A 
short, fair, boyish-looking young man with the usual tastes of 
his age, he had been a brave officer. To come back after four 
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years of fighting in the trenches and be ruled by Eisner was not 
good enough. One day, it was the thirteenth of February, as he 
was thinking of Eisner, the idea came to him with the clearness 
of a vision that he must kill him. To kill him should be his 
mission in life. From that moment he never hesitated, and he 
seems never to have doubted that he would deliver the country 
from the Red tyrant. For a few days he turned over in his mind 
how it should be done, and he decided that his best chance 
would be to intercept Eisner on his way to address the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly on the twenty-first of the month. Eisner had 
reluctantly agreed under pressure from the moderates to the 
election of such an assembly (he had abolished the old Landtag, 
and the Bavarian chamber of Peers, the Reichsrat). The new 
Assembly was elected amid disorder and riots, and it was 
composed, to Eisner’s chagrin, of men opposed to Bolshevism. 
The majority was overwhelmingly moderate, and the Spartacists, 
except in Munich where they were still in control, were dis¬ 
credited. In Berlin they had already been routed two months 
before. No one knew what Eisner would do now, and it was 
feared that if he was unable to impose his will on the antagonistic 
Assembly he might bring about a new and more violent revolution 
and set up a Red dictatorship. 

Arco decided that Eisner must not have this chance. He 
confided his plan to no one. He asked, and was given, a fort¬ 
night’s leave from his military duties, and he bought a small 
revolver at Stiegele’s. On the evening of the twentieth he 
laughingly told die maid who looked after his flat to prepare 
him a very hot bath die next morning as he was going to kill 
Eisner, and would probably be sent to prison. ‘You’ll only be 
killed yourself,’ she answered. ‘It’s the same to me to be killed 
for my country now as it would have been during the war,’ he 
retorted, and went on with his preparations. A note, written 
that night, was afterwards found in which he says: ‘Eisner is an 
anarchist and a Bolshevist Jew. He is no German, does not feel 
German, and he undermines every German sentiment; he is a 
traitor to his country. The whole nation cries out for delivery. 
My reasons for my action are: I loathe Bolshevism; I love my 
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Bavarian countrymen, and I am a faithful monarchist, and a good 
Catholic, and I place Bavaria’s honour above all else. Three 
cheers for the monarchy and Rupprecht!’ 

That evening it was rumoured in the city that when Eisner 
opened Parliament on the following day, he would proclaim 
himself dictator. Arco, pretending to be his uncle, telephoned 
to the Parliament House and asked that a seat be reserved for 
him; he was told that all the places were being kept for 
the Spartacists. 

Arco rose early on the following morning; he dressed 
warmly and drank several cups of hot coffee. There was a 
decision, a calm in his movements that surprised him. He walked 
from his flat in the Prinzregenten-strasse, and passing a beggar 
in front of the Theatiner-Kirche, he handed the woman all the 
money that he had with him, thinking it might bring him luck. 
On the east comer of the Promenade-strasse and the Promenade- 
platz he joined a crowd of idlers loitering between the Bayerische 
Vereins Bank and the Ministry immediately opposite. There 
were some forty or fifty people waiting for Eisner. They looked 
like Spartacists, and Arco said to himself, ‘This is going to end 
badly for me.’ It was a quarter to ten. No one took any notice of 
the young man, who, in his old hat and shabby coat, looked like 
a student. Under his arms he carried a map. Presently he recog¬ 
nized a friend on his way to the bank. The man stopped. ‘You’re 
out very early,’ he said, and he invited Arco to dinner the same 
evening. Arco smiled and said he would probably be engaged as 
he was just about to kill Kurt Eisner. The friend looked startled 
and passed on. Twenty minutes passed while Arco walked up 
and down to keep warm. Suddenly there were cheers and he 
saw Eisner coming out of the Ministry. He would walk to the 
Parliament House in the Pranner-strasse, five minutes away. 
As Arco crossed the narrow Promenade-strasse to intercept him 
he felt an inner shock, ‘I, Tony Arco, a murdererl’ The words 
vibrated through his body. He walked slowly for ten or twelve 
paces until Eisner and his companions turned the comer and 
passed him. There was a bodyguard of two Spartacists leading; 
behind them was Eisner, with his secretary Fechenbach on his 
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right and another Spartacist, Dr. Merkle, 1 on his left. They 
walked slowly, the crowd following. ‘I must not be a coward. 
I mustn’t shoot an innocent man, only Eisner,’ Arco repeated 
to himself as the group brushed past him. When Eisner had 
advanced about two yards in front of him, Arco dropped his 
map and, taking the revolver it hid, aimed and fired two shots, 
and he saw Eisner topple and fall at his feet. A second later he 
was shot in the throat, and he fell, his revolver clattering to the 
pavement. There was an outcry, and he was kicked into the 
gutter. As he struggled for breath, choking with blood, Spar- 
tacists rushed at him, and one of them, probably the secretary 
Fechenbach, picking up the dropped revolver, fired four shots 
into him at close range. He was shot in the ear, in the neck, 
through the arm, and as he heard the clicks he tried to remember 
how many cartridges were in the chamber. As each bullet hit 
him he felt a shock and, a moment or so later, pain. There were 
five shots in all. The crowd howled with rage as they kicked and 
trampled upon him and he realized that he must make no sign. 
He was very weak. Some one said that he was dead. One man 
leant over and pulled back his eyelids to see if life was extinct. 
He did not flinch. Some one suggested that he was shamming, 
and gave him a brutal kick. Still he did not move, hardly 
breathing. One of the bullets had entered his jaw, turning over 
a wisdom tooth. His mouth filled with blood: the pain was 
unendurable. After a little he was dragged into the portico of 
the Ministry, and not daring to open his eyes he counted the 
seconds until his head knocked against the pavement. The 
slightest movement on his part and he would have been tom to 
pieces by the mob. 

In the courtyard of the Ministry he was left for dead. He 
could no longer move, and must soon suffocate from his own 
blood. Yet when he heard people saying that Eisner was dead, 
he almost smiled. He had Killed him. The hundred days’ reign 
had ended. He, Tony Arco, had belled the cat. Would he be 
left like that for ever? It was very cold. Perhaps he was dying. 

1 Fechenbach was later sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for falsifying state 
documents. Dr. Merlde became Burgomeister of Schweinmrt. 
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Eisner? . . . Yes . . . killed. . . . Presently a Red Cross man 
surreptitiously tied a bandage around his neck and left him. 
Later a Spartacist saw it and tore it off. There was a rip of pain, 
for the blood had congealed. There was now pandemonium in 
the city, the wildest confusion in the Ministry. People rushed 
in and out excitedly. No one knew what would happen. After 
some time Arco was thrown roughly into a military car j he was 
still pretending to be dead and he wondered where he was being 
taken. At length the car stopped and he was dragged feet first up 
a flight of stairs, his head banging on every step. They had come 
to a police station, and it was soon seen that he was alive. He 
was charged with murder, and the Red guards who had brought 
him, in their anger at having been cheated, now wanted to take 
him away. The police refused to give him up and an argument 
followed during which a Spartacist slipped away for reinforce¬ 
ments. Meanwhile, the police hustled Arco into an ambulance 
and rushed him to a clinic. He could no longer speak, but he 
made signs asking for a priest and a sleeping draught. Dr. 
Sauerbruch, the great surgeon, was sent for, and he immediately 
operated. 

It was two hours after the shooting. 

Eisner had not been dead more than a few minutes before the 
news electrified the waiting Parliament. There was an outcry 
from the Spartacists in the gallery, and more of them rushed in. 
Auer rose and in moving terms praised the dead man, and urged 
an adjournment. At this moment there was an uproar in the 
gallery, and a butcher named Aloys Lindner, a member of a 
workmen’s council, advanced towards the ministers’ desks and 
fired at Auer, who fell wounded. A deputy, Oesel, tried to 
disarm Lindner, 1 who instantly killed him. Shooting began on 
all sides: the number of armed men in the Parliament House 
supports the theory that Eisner had intended a coup-de-znain. In 
the scramble to get away several were injured. 

There was consternation and relief throughout Germany at 
the death of the Spartacist dictator, and chaos in the city of 
Munich. The Spartacists without a leader became more lawless 

1 Lindner was later sentenced to fourteen years' penal servitude. 
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than ever, and the whole aspect of the city changed: instead of 
the peaceful Bavarians and a sprinkling of soldiers there were 
processions of women with terrible faces parading the streets 
waving red banners and calling for revenge; and there were 
sailors from the north, Russians in fur coats, Poles and Jews, 
until one had the impression of being in an Eastern town. At 
street comers ruffians were exciting the crowds. The lives of 
every one called Arco—and they are one of the largest and most 
ancient families in Bavaria—were endangered. Some of them 
hourly expected to be massacred, while some of Arco’s cousins 
hid in convents not daring to reveal their identity. There were 
rumours of impending atrocities, and people were warned not 
to spend the night in their own homes as these were often 
entered and searched. Many people managed to leave the city, 
but twelve Bavarian gentlemen, selected at random from the 
noblest families, were snatched from their homes and held as 
hostages in the Bayerischer Hof, which had been taken over by 
the Spartacists for their headquarters. One of the seized men had 
been for a walk with his son, and on his return found his house 
full of Spartacists, who were threatening to take his wife in his 
place unless he returned. Despite her entreaties, he was hustled 
off to the Bayerischer Hof, where the hostages lived in terror of 
their lives. Braving insult and danger, she was able to see him 
through the connivance of a Red guard, while an official calmly 
informed her that the hostages were to be shot after Eisner’s 
funeral to appease the angry mob. Victims were needed. The 
hostages, he added, would be asked whether they preferred to 
be shot quietly in their rooms or together at some public place. 
Bearing distinguished names was their only crime, and it is 
believed that they were picked out of the telephone book. The 
extremists were unorganized, ignorant, childish, almost naive 
and easily cowed. A band of them went, for no apparent reason, 
to arrest an aged gentleman. He met them, said he was his own 
butler and that ‘The Count’ had been dead for many years; they 
apologized and went away. Decidedly the Germans do not make 
good revolutionaries. 

The funeral, many believed, would be a signal for extremist 
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measures and for a reign of terror to begin. Eisner had been 
proclaimed a martyr, and he was buried on February 26th, with 
unparalleled pomp: not since the death of the mad Ludwig had 
there been such a cortege. His body was publicly burned, and a 
guard of honour surrounded the spot on the Promenade-strassc 
where he had fallen; there were red flowers, and passers-by 
were forced to take off their hats and salute; nor was his sacred 
blood allowed to be removed. Arco, lying in hospital, rose on 
his cot and watched the long funeral procession as it passed. The 
thousands of mourners had no idea where he was, or they would 
have rushed to sieze him. He feared that his act had been as 
futile as Charlotte Corday’s. 

The expected risings did not take place on the night of Eisner’s 
funeral, but the hostages disappeared and there were ugly 
rumours in the town that they had been butchered. Their 
frantic families could not trace them: at three in the morning 
the wives of two of them were called to the telephone; the 
same voice in each case said their husbands had been removed 
out of the reach of the angry mobs to Stadelheim prison. The 
sender of the message was never discovered, but he was a 
Bavarian. The Bavarians, while easily influenced in this dis¬ 
ordered time, were themselves never cruel or violent; it was 
always their alien leaders, the professional agitators, who were 
the extremists. Aware of this, householders fell into the habit 
of placing considerable quantities of beer and wines in a con¬ 
spicuous place before retiring for the night; and bands of 
roughs when they broke in would often get drunk, and go away 
again. 

The next two months, March and April, were a mad carnival. 
Eisner had no successor, and Government after Government was 
formed; and Munich was a political mad-house. Various leaders 
arose, but without the ability or personality of Eisner their 
influence never lasted. Power lay in the soldiers’ and work¬ 
men’s councils; they were established all over the country, 
with a Central Council in the capital. There were meetings in the 
streets held to incite the mob against the moderates, who, as 
usual in revolutions, had become more unpopular than the 
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aristocrats. The mobs had become more dangerous, for they 
were now all armed and had tasted power. They shut Parliament 
and declared it dissolved; and the frenzy, drunkenness and 
licence increased. Stadelheim prison was attacked in an attempt 
to seize the hostages. On March 17th Parliament again met in 
short session and formed a Coalition Ministry of Socialists, two- 
thirds of whom were not terrorists, but bourgeois under the 
Minister Hofmann, and power passed into his hands for a few 
days. It was at this confused moment that the wife of one of the 
hostages, Baroness A., determined to effect their release. Under 
close surveillance, her letters read and undelivered, her move¬ 
ments watched, she went to a book-shop where she bought a 
prayer-book and ordered it to be sent to her parish priest in the 
country; inside the book she was able to slip a brief note: ‘ The 
farmers of Lower Bavaria ought to know that their Fresident is a 
prisoner, and in grave danger .’ Two days later an indignant peasant 
arrived at her house in Munich, and he promised that her husband 
would be freed immediately. He went to the Workmen’s 
Council, and after fighting several of them secured an order for 
the release of the wretched hostages who were now in a highly 
nervous state. At first they refused to go, thinking that it was a 
trap, and that they were safer at Stadelheim. A few days later 
Baroness A., escaping from Munich with her small child, was 
maltreated in the train by rough women. After further adven¬ 
tures she arrived at her country home the day before the order 
forbidding any one to leave the capital was issued. This was the 
first act of die Rate Republik, or Soviet Republic. 

Rate Republik was the name given to the Government of United 
Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Councils: they were, of 
course, Soviets. It was officially set up on April 4th, although 
already existing ever since the death of Eisner. These Soviets 
were in close touch with the Communist Governments of 
Russia and Hungary. The Parliament and powerless Ministry 
under Hofmann had been forced to retreat to Bamberg, where 
they formed an alternative government which was able to control 
some sections of the country. In Munich there was now mob 
rule. During the night of April 6th to 7th, in the midst of a wild 
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orgy, the supremacy of the people was proclaimed in the 
Wittelsbacher Palais, where the Ludwigs had once lived, now 
become the Communist headquarters. The real head of the mob 
was now Niekisch, a Silesian, and he was supported by a peasant 
and a student. They set up a revolutionary tribunal on the 
French model; aristocrats were seized whenever they could be 
found and held as hostages. The Terror began. This first Rate 
Republik lasted a week: on the twelfth of April the Munich 
garrison revolted and in the name of Hofmann and the Bamberg 
Government seized the reins of power. The reaction had come 
too soon; for after a pitched battle they were routed on the 
following day by the Communist mob led by the brutal Russian, 
Levine. With the restoration of the Rate —that is, with the 
setting up of the so-called second Rate Republik —the real 
Bolshevist dictatorship began. There was a general strike, and 
Russians were seen and heard everywhere. From the balconies of 
the King’s palace they declared the victory of world revolution. 

Meanwhile, a White Army began to collect under General 
von Epp 1 at a military camp, Ohrdruf, in Thuringia. In other 
places men of moderate views and patriotic sentiments formed 
themselves into bands in order to rescue Munich from the hands 
of the terrorists. At first the vacillating Cabinet at Bamberg 
insisted that there should be no intervention in Munich except 
by Bavarians. But as every day messengers arrived with accounts 
of the city’s starvation and the plight of the citizens, the White 
Army was appealed to for help. Led by General von Epp, it 
began to march slowly towards Munich. 

As the danger from the White Army increased the Communists 
became desperate and more violent. Towards the end of the 
month the power passed from the Russians to the Red Army 
under the military dictatorship of notorious criminals, ex¬ 
convicts and sailors. One of them said that if the White Army 
should ever enter Munich it would find an aristocratic head on 
every lamp-post. The police were now abolished, criminal 

1 General Franz von Epp years later became a Nazi leader. He was appointed Reich 
Commissioner by Hitler, and on March 9, 1933, became head of the then Bavarian 
Government. He is now dead. 
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records were destroyed and prisons emptied. For a little over 
three weeks the terrorized city load left the fold of civilization. 
More hostages were seized, and among them Count Anton 
Arco-Valley. The doctors protested that to remove him from 
hospital would endanger his life. He was taken to a school- 
house, where he was placed on a mattress and guarded night 
and day by two scoffing ruffians while the rabble was free to look 
at him. He was insulted and spat at, for individuals in the mob 
were bullying and cowardly. Dui'ing the night, it was the twenty- 
ninth of April, Arco’s head wounds began to bleed profusely 
and one of the guards fetched an unknown doctor. Arco dreaded 
his arrival, as he might be a brutal Red. The man turned out to 
be of quite different calibre. He treated the wounded man, got 
him coffee and a pancake which he shared with his guards, and 
began to plan for his escape. The news from the Red front was 
worse, and Arco could hear his captors discussing the arrival of 
the White forces. Every moment his position became more 
dangerous. At one time he was left alone with his two guards, 
who insulted and threatened him. The weak and exhausted Arco 
tried to arouse their patriotism and to talk them over. Dr. 
Hauer returned in the afternoon: he was despondent; escape for 
Arco, who was too weak to crawl over the roofs of the adjoining 
houses, seemed impossible. The only hope lay in an attempt to 
pass through the angry crowds below that were already de¬ 
manding that he should be killed. He was so eloquent that he 
had won over his guards, who agreed to help him if he would 
promise them his protection when the White Army entered the 
city. 

Meanwhile, ten hostages collected in the Luitpold gymnasium 
were murdered with brutality. They included several ex-generals, 
a Prince Thum and Taxis, a harmless countess, and an obscure 
professor. The rabble having tasted blood clamoured for more. 
About eight o’clock one of the guards procured an ambulance 
and Arco was wrapped in a blanket and carried downstairs, the 
doctor walking at his side. Together they ran the gauntlet of the 
threatening mob. There were cries of ‘Kill Arco I Shoot himl’ 
The doctor called out, ‘We’re taking him to the Luitpold 
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gymnasium, as the executioner is not here.’ Arco was put in the 
ambulance expecting every second to he shot; the doctor and a 
guard bent over him, making a screen. ‘To the Luitpold gymna¬ 
sium,’ the doctor ordered. The ambulance made its way slowly 
through the howling crowds. The doctor then demanded that 
the driver show him a written order for Arco’s execution. He 
had none, and the doctor explained that if Arco were maltreated 
the advancing White Army would certainly avenge him, and the 
frightened man was induced to drive to a Red Cross station, 
where Arco was left for an hour and then smuggled into the 
clinic that he had left thirty-six hours before. The authorities 
had given him up for dead. 

Dr. Hauer meanwhile went to the Spartacist headquarters at 
the Ministry of War, which he found in a state of confusion. 
The Spartacists were terrified and desperate as reports of the 
victorious White Army reached them. Eglhofer, a twenty- 
eight-year-old Communist, was Minister of War. He seemed a 
mere boy and the doctor remonstrated with him, begged him 
not to shoot Arco. The harassed youth replied that he had never 
ordered his execution. The invading White Army was at the 
city’s gates. 

The murder of the hostages caused a wave of indignation against 
the Rate Republik, and the encircling White Army attacked the 
city, and the fighting lasted for five days. The losses on both 
sides were large, but as happens in civil wars, impossible to 
calculate. There were some excesses, and the Russian, Levine, 
was executed. Neither side showed any quarter; there were 
machine-guns and much shooting from the roofs of public 
buildings, 1 and many gallant officers who had survived four 
years in the trenches fell in the streets of Munich. 

On the fourth day of May the White Army completely 
triumphed and marched through the capital. The routed 
Spartacists 2 were not crucified lilce their prototypes, but they 
disappeared and were never heard of again. Sovietism in Germany 

1 Marks caused by the shooting on still be seen on the walls of the Ministry of Justice. 
a Six thousand of the Spartacists, ex-slaves, were crucified on the Appian Way in 
7 S s.c. 
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had ended. The Government returned from Bamberg, and order 
and decency reigned once more. It was not long before a reaction 
set in and Munich became the centre of royalist plots and 
secret societies. In 1923 it was the scene of Hitler’s premature 
Putsch. Later there was strong opposition to the Nazi regime, 
never popular with Catholic Bavarians who mocked and defied 
it as much as they dared. The Conservative tendency has been 
growing ever since; for the ancient monarchy is identified with 
happier, more prosperous days. 

§6 

With the triumph of the moderate parties and Munich normal 
again, Arco was hailed as the saviour of his country. A few critics 
thought that he would have been better advised to have waited 
one more day before shooting Eisner, whose intentions would 
then have been made known in his address to the Parliament. 
Others maintained that then it would have been too late. Every¬ 
one agreed that it was little short of miraculous that Arco had 
escaped death, and they compared him to the heroes of history 
and mythology; they said that like St. George he had slain the 
dragon; his photographs were sold in thousands; his head 
appeared on bank-notes: he was the national idol. Only in the 
eyes of the law was he a murderer. 

His trial, 1 eleven months after the shooting, caused a stir in 
Munich. Once more there were fears of disorder in the city, 
not from the Communists, whose movement had subsided as 
quickly as it appeared, but from Arco’s supporters, particularly 
tihe University students, who idolized him. At the trial he made 
a long, manly defence, declaring that he had deliberately shot 
Eisner in full knowledge of the consequences, but that he had 
wished to save his beloved Bavaria from the hands of a dangerous 
usurper, a Polish Jew who had betrayed the country and the 
King. His lawyer made a passionate plea for acquittal; he pointed 
to the prisoner, who looked like a school-boy, spoke of his war 
record, his character and patriotic motives, his bravery, and 

1 On January iy, 1520. 
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described how at the age of twenty-two he had, single-handed, 
like Horatio, saved the State. The crowded court-room was 
greatly moved, women wept as men shouted ‘Hoch AicoT Never¬ 
theless, there was no doubt as to his guilt and the sentence was 
grim: he was to pay the costs of the trial, and to be shot on the 
following day. It was badly received, and there was an uproar in 
the court-room; people rose in anger and rushed towards the 
prisoner, but the man who had just been condemned to death 
stood up and with amazing courage he thanked his friends in a 
calm voice for their support and loyalty, and he begged them to 
say nothing that might add to the troubles of the tired countiy. 
He himself was satisfied. 

He was taken back to Stadelheim prison almost in triumph, 
and when the soldiers recognized him they cheered and called 
out that none amongst them would ever shoot him. They would 
refuse. The cell of the condemned, where he was put, was full 
of flowers and fruit sent by admirers. That night as he lay on his 
cot kept awake by the emotions of one who is to be shot, the 
students collected as they had against Lola Montez, and parading 
the streets of the excited city declared that if Arco were in any 
way hurt they would fight for him, cause turmoil in the city, 
and, if need be, bring about another revolution. Arco knew 
nothing of this: he knew that he did not want to die; he was 
only twenty-three, and for several days he had been secretly 
engaged to a lady he had long loved. At length he slept, and was 
early awakened by a priest who offered to administer the 
sacraments, but Arco refused them, for he still had hope. A 
little later the prison doctor told him that the Cabinet was to 
meet at eleven o’clock to consider his reprieve. He could hear 
shouts even in the death-cell. The hours passed slowly and it 
was only at one o’clock that he heard his lawyer coming along 
the stone corridor to tell him his fate. There had been uproar 
in the city, he said, and the students were still parading; they 
had marched to the Ministry and demanded his pardon. When 
at last the Cabinet met, the Socialist members, fearing to take 
action, did not attend. The remaining members of the Cabinet 
debated as the crowd shouted below, and finally altered his 
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sentence to one of penal servitude for life, the only change of 
the death sentence allowed by Bavarian law. Death, most people 
thought, would be better than that, and the crowd was not 
satisfied; they insisted that he be treated as a political prisoner, 
and this was at last agreed upon for the first time in the history 
of the country. Arco was not pleased; he preferred death to any 
form of life imprisonment, but he was told that he had no choice 
in the matter. He was assured that political offenders were well 
treated. He was removed to a fortress at Landsberg, where he 
was given a pleasant room and books, allowed to walk in the 
prison garden and even to receive weekly visitors. Gradually the 
restrictions were relaxed: he was allowed to have a large 
photograph of Prince Rupprecht and to play the royal anthem; 
later he obtained permission to work in the fields. There were 
frequent opportunities for him to get away, but escape would 
have meant exile from Bavaria, and he chose to wait. He was 
always optimistic. He had been through so much, been so near 
to death, that his star would not desert him now; sooner or 
later he thought he would be freed. 

After Hitler’s abortive Putsch in December 1923, he, too, 
was brought to Landsberg to await trial, and Arco, strongly 
disapproving of him, refused to sleep under the same roof; 
so forceful was his protest that the prison governor moved 
him to another part of the fortress until Hitler was taken away. 

When finally released in the spring of 1924, after four years 
of imprisonment, Arco was to suffer a cruel disappointment. 
There was no committee of welcome; the streets were not 
illuminated; his photographs were no longer sold by the 
thousand; there were no cheers: people had troubles of their 
own, and Bavaria had forgotten about him. His personal fortune 
nearly gone to compensate Eisner’s widows (that he should have 
been obliged to pay two of them 135,000 marks shows the 
excited state of the times); his life risked, his youth sacrificed 
and spent in a gloomy fortress, he must have mused, like Ludwig 
I, on the ingratitude of his country. 

Later he became a land agent. Quiet, charming, unassuming, 
he was nevertheless a well-known character in the life of the 
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Capital. Perhaps his deafness resulting from his wounds and his 
scars reminded him of Kurt Eisner; and when in the Summer 
evenings he saw Hitler, as he often did in the 2o’s and early 
30’s in a beer garden near the Chiem See, they both were re¬ 
minded of their prison days at Landsberg. But they 1 gave no 
sign of recognition. 

§ 7 

The last Ludwig, too, was an unhappy man. After a short stay 
at Anif at the beginning of tire revolution he decided to return 
to Bavaria lest it should appear that he had deserted his country. 
He went first with the Queen to a remote shooting box, at St. 
Bartholoma, over the green Konigsee. Later when conditions 
seemed more peaceful they returned secretly to Wildenwart, 
where they were joined by their family, tired of wandering in the 
dead of winter. At Wildenwart they lived quietly, and in constant 
dread of Eisner, although there is no evidence that he wished to 
maltreat them. The youngest Princess, Gundelinde, became en¬ 
gaged to Count Preysing. The wedding was to be highly romantic. 

In early February the Queen died, worn out by the anxieties 
of the last three months. Nineteen days after her death the news 
reached the bereaved family at Wildenwart that Eisner had been 
shot, and that there was anger in Munich against the ex-King as 
the Red Government believed him to be implicated in the Arco 
plot. He was advised to leave Wildenwart without delay. Once 
more the royal family would have to begin their wanderings, so 
it was decided that Princess Gundelinde’s marriage should take 
place before they separated, and arrangements were hastily made 
for a simple ceremony on the following day. Count Preysing 
had been offered Castle Stein, near Trostberg, for his honey¬ 
moon, by his cousin, Count Joseph Arco-Zinneberg, and he 
now telephoned to Schloss Maxirain, where Count Joseph was 
living, to tell him that the wedding arrangements had been 

1 Count Arco-Valley was arrested on March 13, 1933, for alleged conspiracy against 
the Hitler regime. After some months’ detention he was again released. The following 
year he married his cousin, Countess Marie Gabrielle Arco-Zinneberg. On June ig, rj+f 
he was killed in a motor accident near Salzburg. His widow and fonr daughters survive 
him. 
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hurried on. For some time no reply could be had from Maxiram 
until at last a Red guard answered: the castle had been seized by 
the Soldatearat 1 on the pretext that it belonged to a member of 
the Arco family. 

A few moments before the wedding was to take place Count 
Holnstein was warned that the Red Government intended to 
take the King prisoner, and that he was now more in danger 
than at any time since his flight from the Rcsidenz. Count 
Holnstein sat nervously in the chapel. What was he to tell the 
King, and where should he take him? A year ago and they had 
been answering telegrams of congratulation from all parts of the 
loyal kingdom. Now Communist cars were on their way to 
Wildenwart. Would they arrive before tire service was over? 
Ought he to interrupt the wedding? He ordered the King’s car 
to be got ready, but it could not be found, the chauffeur having 
taken it away to be repaired. One of the old royal carriages was 
then pulled from the stables, and after a hurried family lunch 
and farewells, the King drove away. Several times he asked his 
gentleman-in-waiting, ‘Where are we going?’ Count Holnstein, 
embarrassed, did not reply; but he realized the folly of escaping 
in a conspicuous carriage painted in the royal colours, and it 
was soon decided to abandon it. At the edge of a forest they got 
out, and the King was left while Count Holnstein went in search 
of shelter. Night fell before he returned, and the King, half- 
frozen and frightened, had wandered and could not be found. 
At first it was feared that he was lost. A kindly fanner, however, 
took him in for the night, and on the following day he and Count 
Holnstein walked over the frontier into the Tyrol, where, often 
hungry and roofless, they hid until the spring. 

Meanwhile, the Princess and her husband, dressed as ‘hikers’ 
and carrying rucksacks, walked from Wildenwart to Castle 
Stein, arriving during the night. They were told that Spartacists 
were near by, and they decided to sit up in their ‘hikers” clothes 
until dawn. Several times the bailiff alarmed them by tales of 
figures moving in the dark. They left at five o’clock in the 
morning and an hour later factory workers, incited by Reds, 

t The name given to the Spartacist Soldiers’ Councils, 
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seized the castle. The remainder of the honeymoon was spent 
in walking by day, and hiding in peasants’ huts by night. 

With the fall of the Rate Republik and the victory of the 
moderate White Army, the King was safe once more. The 
Bavarians do not know how to manage a revolution on the usual 
lines; for the Wittelsbachs were now allowed to return to 
Munich, the King to Wildenwart, and to Leutstetten; but he 
never saw his capital again, nor the Residenz or the Englischer 
Garten. In 1921 he retired to his Hungarian estate at Sarvar. 
Discouraged and ageing, he would never abdicate either for 
himself or the dynasty. Perhaps the devotion of the peasantry, 
bom with his misfortunes, cheered him. They were indignant 
that their kindly old King, the most aged and innocuous of all 
the German rulers, should have suffered the most. He died at 
Sarvar that autumn, in his seventy-seventh year, and his body, and 
that of the Queen, were brought to Munich, and once more the 
huge hearse 1 of the Wittelsbachs passed through lines of silent 
people. All the Wittelsbach princes who were able to walk 
were in the cortege. Thus were buried with much pomp in the 
old Frauen-Kirche the last and least spectacular of the Wittels¬ 
bach sovereigns. 

The bodies of the Bavarian Kings are scattered in death: the 
mad brothers are buried in the Michaels-Kirche, Ludwig I in his 
St. Boniface Basilica, the Prince-Regent and King Maximilian II 
in the Theatiner-Kirche, but their hearts are all at Al t-Otting. 

To the old Chapel of Grace in the quiet square at Alt-Otting, 
many thousands of pilgrims and peasants come to pray to a 
miraculous Black Madonna. The faces of the kneeling figures are 
lit by the wonder of their faith. Behind them, opposite die silver 
Tabernacle, is a slight recess in the wall, and there on two 
shelves are kept the hearts of the Wittelsbachs. On the lower 
shelf is Maximilian l’s in an Empire urn with gilt figures, his is 
the largest as befits the founder of his line; to the left is that of 
the classical Ludwig in a funereal vessel of Roman design; while 
to the right the mad Ludwig has an elaborate French vase of 
silver-gilt with his entwined L’s. On the upper shelf a pair of 

1 Formerly in the Marstall Museum, now at Nymphenburg. 
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simple silver jars hold the hearts of Ludwig III, and his wife 
Theresa, heiress of the Modena-Estes; at either side of these in 
heavy nineteenth-century urns are the hearts of the good 
Maximilian II, and his consort, the sorrowing ‘Konigin Mutter'. 
They are all there, twenty-one hearts of this strange family. 
Only poor Otto’s is not amongst them, and that is not because 
he was madder than the rest, but because there was no room. 
His unhappy heart, in a golden bowl, has a niche of its own, to 
one side. Sometimes the silver urns gleam in the flickering altar- 
light; the hearts that beat for Lola Montez and Wagner are still. 
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Victor Amadeus HI, King of Sardinia Francis I, Duke of Lorraine, Emperor 

b. 1726 ; d. 1756 b. 1708 ; d, 176 .J 
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b. 1905 

* Prince Rupprecht is thus descended from the two ‘Ma James’, ‘Madam Minette , and the Madame of 
the ‘Letters’, both wives of Philip, Due d’Orieans. 



PAGE FROM A HOUSEWIFE’S ACCOUNT BOOK DURING 
THE EARLY DAYS OF THE INFLATION 


Marks 

Oct. 1922: Pocket Comb , , . 2,000 

Breakfast Honey . . . 80,000 

3 Pairs of Children’s Shoes . , 7,986 

1 Dozen rolls of Toilet Paper . 2 $,000 

13 Metres of brown serge for Children’s 

Clothes . . . 34, po 

Fare, II Class to Munich* . . 2$,097 

3 Masses for Grandmother . . 130 

Boy’s Flannel Trousers . , £,000 

Bread for the month . , 4,380 

Butcher Bill for the month . . 123,400 

2 Dozen White Kitchen Plates . 13,300 

6 Pairs Silk Stockings . . 100,000 

* Now to marks. 


The following year the same lady was able to sell from her farm: 
Eggs at seventy thousand million marks apiece. 

Milk at one hundred and fifty thousand million marks a quart. 
Butter at eight billion marks a pound. 

Potatoes at five thousand million marks a pound. 


THE DOLLAR IN RELATION TO THE INFLATED MARK 


The dollar 

July 31, 1914 

was 

worth 

Marks 

4.16 

99 

99 

March 1919 

>9 

99 

10.10 

99 

99 

July 1920 

99 

99 

37 - 9 “ 

99 

99 

July 1922 

19 

99 

401.49 

99 

99 

July 1923 

99 

99 


>9 

99 

Oct. 1, 1923 

99 

99 

242,603,000.00 

>9 

99 

Oct. 10, 1923 

99 

99 

2,982,437,000.00 

99 

99 

Oct. 11, 1923 

99 

99 

^072,630,000.00 

19 

99 

Oct. 22, 1923 

99 

99 

40,000,000,000.00 

>9 

99 

Oct. 31, 1923 

99 

19 

72,681,000,000.00 

99 

99 

Nov. 29, 1923 

99 

99 

4,200,000,000,000.00 

99 

99 

Dec. 1, 1923 
March 1, 1933 

99 

99 

4-3 S 

99 

99 

99 

99 

4.20 

99 

99 

May 1 , 1933 

99 

99 

3.76 
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The Baroque Monuments of Bavaria 
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THE BROTHERS ASAM AND THE 
KLOSTERS 



THE MORE IMPORTANT JOINT-CREATIONS OF THE 
BROTHERS ASAM 


The Church at Weltenburg 

The interior of the Englische-Fraulein Kloster at Osterhofen 
The Sodality Chapel at Ingolstadt 
The Chapel at Sandizell 

The Church at Frauenzell .... 

The Ursuline Church at Straublng 

The interior of the St. Emmerams Church at Ratisbon 

The interior of Michelfeld, near Nuremberg 

The interior of the Church at Fiirstenfeld-Bruck 

The interior of the Cathedral at Freising 

The St. Johannes-Nepomuk Church in Munich 

The Church of the Holy Ghost in Munich 

The interior of the St. Anna-Damenstift Church in Munich 


1714-172S 

1726-1731 

1732 - 1736 

1736-1747? 

1738 

1731- I733 
1720 

1718-1736 

1723- 1724 

1733- 173 5 

1724- 1730 

1732— t73i 


BY EGID QUIRIN ASAM 


The Church at Rohr ..... 1717-1722 

The altar in the Pcters-Kirche in Munich 


BY COSMAS DAMIAN ASAM 

Ceiling of the Abbey Church at Weingarten 

Ceiling of the Pilgrimage Church at Mariahilfberg 

Ceilings and paintings in the Trinity Church in Munich . 1714. 

Paintings in the Pilgrimage Church at Frcystadt 

Ceiling paintings in Schloss Mannheim . . . 1720 

Ceilings at Schleisshelm 
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THE BROTHERS ASAM 


S ome years before the birth in England of the brothers Adam, 
there were already working in Bavaria another pair of 
amazing brothers, the Asams. They were perhaps the most 
gifted, certainly the most fanciful, craftsmen of their age. The 
sons of Hans George Asam, a talented fresco-painter of Rott 
am Inn’ near Miihldorf, they had the good fortune to be born 
at precisely the right moment, Cosmas Damian in 1686, Egid 
Quirin in 1692. In their father’s studio they learned the elements 
of their arts, and in 1712 they were sent to Rome to study 
under Ghezzi. Immediately they returned these astonishing 
young men created an art of their own. They were architects, 
painters, sculptors, stucco-workers, decorators all in one. The 
younger, Egid, was a goldsmith and wood-carver as well. But 
neither their versatility nor the perfection of their work explains 
their success. At this time German Art north of the Danube was 
still Gothic, old German; in the south it was under the sway of 
Italy, but Zuccalli and Viscardi were adapting Roman baroque 
to the local needs whilst the Asams were still boys. Zuccalli 
and Viscardi were both Italians, and their work, however 
splendid, is inclined to look transplanted. The Asams were 
German to the core; they felt German, and their work, for all 
its delicacy, is German and could be understood by Germans. 
It was as if the gifted brothers had dawdled about Italian Cathe¬ 
drals, drinking in the baroque air, easily absorbing all that the 
Italians could teach them; the result was a fusion, a blending of 
baroque and the cruder German art. They had become the 
pioneers of what is loosely known as German baroque, a style, 
a whole art of which the fantasy, freshness and daring cannot be 
denied, though opinions may vary as to its beauty. 

The imagination of the Asams was like a waterfall that could 
not be checked; it was wild, young, vigorous yet delicate; 
there is no northern doumess, no Italian regularity, or Gothic 
gloom. It is a sunlit, riotous, lavish art which by its profuse 
beauty escapes profanity; its gay ecclesiasticism is humorous, 
and often there is a touch of malice in its easy wit. No art has 
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been better suited to the country of its origin. Love for Bavaria 
can become an illness of the spirit impossible to explain, but 
the essence of what one loves so profoundly crystallizes and 
becomes plastic in the Asam work. Working now separately, 
now together, breaking all rules and laws as they wished, indeed 
resorting to every trick and device, the brothers brought a 
playful spirit to the most sacred subjects. There seems to be no 
limit to what they could invent. Cosmas Damian was far the 
finer painter, and the flowing aristocratic ease of his lofty 
ceilings so recalls and rivals Tiepolo that one wonders whether 
the Venetian working at Wurzburg was not influenced by 
them. There is much resemblance in the colours and manner 
of the two masters, and while Cosmas is always fresher, 
and less sophisticated, some of the same figures are used by 
both: there are the same Oriental potentates under parasols, 
the same strutting negroes and pale princesses in trailing 
blue brocade; the same airy splendour and clouds, the same 
blending of pagan and Christian themes, a similar conception 
of Paradise. 

Brother Egid was the creator of those high altars that are 
breath-taking in their magnificence, the dramatic figures 
guarding the high twisted columns, the gilt seas, the rosy 
cherubs floating in ecclesiastical skies, the worldly wistful 
madonnas, the mocking luxurious saints. 

And together these marvellous brothers working in en¬ 
chanting harmony created the sumptuous interiors that are 
supposed to be churches, these fascinating saloons, so provo¬ 
catively gilded, so gay with their plastic draperies, their opera- 
boxes, their cornucopias and festoons, their jewelled organs, 
plumed ladies and festive pulpits. 

To appreciate fully the Asams one must understand some¬ 
thing of the Bavarian peasant mind, as it is found in the real old 
Bavaria, south of the Danube. Play actors these peasants have 
always been, and highly imaginative, with an almost childish 
love of processions and spectacles, a trait which explains the 
extraordinary hold over them of the Catholic Church. Nowhere 
is its power so strong. To them religion is an unending opera, 
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by Dotninikm Zimmermann 
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The Marble Hall 
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The Brothers Asam and the Klosters 


and the Roman Faith which ever takes colour from its fold is in 
Bavaria, warm, soft, and forgiving. Nearly every day is a feast 
day, and friendly saints unknown elsewhere are affectionately 
familiar to all Bavarian households. These people see no har m 
in acting or in representations of holy subjects: it takes the 
wonder of their simple faith to produce their Passion Plays, 
that elsewhere would be impossible. The Church, understanding 
this, produces impressive spectacles: at Weingarten, 1 where 
there is a fine Asam ceiling, a great Rlutritt procession of the 
Liquefaction of the Blood is held on the Friday after Ascension 
Day, and is joined by thousands of peasants in national costumes, 
while at Corpxis Christi there are celebrations all over the 
country at which the Host is carried in state through the 
streets: in Munich the Wittelsbach Kings walked in the pro¬ 
cession. The Corpus Christi ceremony is particularly impressive 
on the Chiem See, where from the convent island a fleet of 
boats sets out at dawn, the Host held high in the first, bishops, 
nuns, priests in magnificent vestments following in others; the 
boats glide over the water while the whole countryside is 
gathered on shore to watch. To the Bavarian peasants the line 
between reality and imagination is thin. They like the fantastic, 
the unreal, just as they delight in images, colour, toys and 
splendour (hence their affection for their mad kings), and their 
villages and gaily-painted houses reveal the innate good taste to 
which the Asams, with their inexhaustible imagination, knew 
how to appeal. 

The chain of great monasteries on the Danube between Linz 
and Vienna is well-known, whereas the Asam Woster-churches 
are not. They are smaller, less impressive, less important, and 
in the opinion of some, more charming. Although the Asams 
also worked in Munich and elsewhere, one can take roughly the 
district .round about Ratisbon as the Asam country. The country 
with their best work in it is in the shape of an open fan, stretching 
from Ingolstadt to Osterhofen, with Ratisbon as the handle. It 
has the charm of comparatively unexplored countries, and dis¬ 
couraging roads lead to forgotten treasures. 

1 Actually in Wurteraberg. 
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At Ingolstadt in a side street, almost hidden by the sur¬ 
rounding buildings, there is a Sodality Chapel; the exterior is 
of salmon-pink stone with graceful windows and exquisite 
tracery revealing the hand of Cosmas Damian. Within, the large 
rectangular reception room surprises; it cannot be a church, one 
thinks, with its rich and mundane decoration, its flat ceiling 
depicting the four floating continents. The accent is not on the 
high altar, as in most Asam churches, but in the massive side 
pews: there are ten of these thrones gorgeous with polished oak 
and gold. The richness of the fine inlaid doors and splendid gilt 
balustrades is restrained; there is great elegance but less of the 
riotous fancy that one has come to expect in an Asam church. 
With its mixture of shiny browns and golds, the Sodality Chapel 
is a quiet introduction to Asam. 

Near by is Sandizell, a fine eighteenth-century Schloss be¬ 
longing to the family of that name. In the castle garden there is a 
small aisleless church built by Fischer, which contains three 
Asam altars. The one to the right has a group representing the 
Baptism of St. John; there are angels standing on their heads and 
the large carved figures are dramatic. Opposite, the left altar 
with figures of the Annunciation is even more enchanting. Holy 
Mary, deeply interested, is reading from an open book, and one 
wants to wait until the hovering angel has turned the page. 
These side altars are both divided gracefully, or folded back, to 
let in the light. 

Hie high altar is similar to the one in the Peterskirche in 
Munich. Before a great amber window sits Peter, throned and 
grim, while laughing angels dangle the keys of heaven before 
him, and another holds the golden book of doom, A dove flies 
above him. The figures at the side are examples of Egid Asam’s 
finest work. There is St. Catherine, gracious, regal, bejewelled, 
carrying a palm. By her side is the wheel waiting to break the 
lovely creature. Opposite is an imposing Bishop-Saint. The 
white beauty of these figures is relieved by gilt edging. The 
castle has a private chapel by the Asams, the only one in exis¬ 
tence. There is a diminutive carved crucifixion group on the 
altar: the Virgin with her heart pierced by a sword, the Magdalen 
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and John. There is also a miniature St. George, a model for the 
masterpiece at Weltenburg. 

The Asams had a genius for building in the most remote places, 
as if their work was too rare to be enjoyed by ordinary 
men, and this largely explains why fame has neglected them. 
Their choice was not altogether deliberate ; for their work was 
done mostly for monasteries and convents, klosters as they are 
called. 

And after a long drive over the wretched Bavarian roads the 
traveller suddenly happens on one of these masterpieces with a 
shock of delightful surprise. 

Weltenburg is the most inaccessible of all, and the most 
wonderful. One turns off the Ratisbon road just before Kelheim, 1 
and there the Danube bends. The country is wild and romantic, 
with the Danube at its fastest and widest. For many miles there 
is not a human habitation, only the rushing of the river breaks 
the stillness. And in this lonely spot against the background of 
rocks and pine forests on a projecting point of land which is 
almost an island, a Benedictine Abbey lies at the water’s edge. 
The long low building is not beautiful like St. Florian or Melk, 
it is even ugly. Everything conspires to deepen the impression 
made by the little church: its isolation, the barren rocks, the 
thousand-year-old monastery. The grey fagade of the church is 
mild baroque, classical in spirit, and one enters its outer doors 
with a feeling of slight disappointment. The interior is an 
astonishment. A detailed description of this cavern of changing 
light, of blending silver and gold, of inexhaustible fantasy, is 
useless; for memories of a hundred details rush to one’s mind, 
and the beauty depends too much upon general effect for analysis. 
Only impressions are possible. 

First there is the gold gay vestibule, and one wonders of what 
banqueting-hall, of what eighteenth-century boudoir is this the 
ante-room. To what masquerade or carnival are we going? 
There are marble confessionals fit only for the most expensive 
sins, while over the rich doors are ladies with silver plumes and 
bosoms, likely, one would think, to disturb the newly absolved 
1 From Kelheim one can go to Weltenburg by car, boat, or on foot. 
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penitent, while coronets, a triple crown, cardinals’ hats, sickles, 
swords, and an hour-glass are stacked under the mitred skull of 
Death; opposite there arc leering black devils. One pauses for an 
excited second before entering the darker body of the church 
for which no preparation has been sufficient. Almost blinding 
one is Egid Asam’s high altar. From a well of amber light rides 
an over-life-sized gold St, George on a silver charger. In his right 
hand is a flaming lance, and he is smiling somewhat wistfully 
on the dragou writhing in its last spasm. By his side the rescued 
maiden is escaping, and St. Martin, a suave golden-robed prelate, 
bows loftily as he doffs his gilt biretta. St. Maurus with his 
crook stands in detached magnificence while a golden goose 
hisses at his feet, balanced by a puckish angel who seems bored 
by the Golden Book that he is reading. The figures are serene, 
secure in their tranquil loveliness; the rustle of their silver 
garments, the pawing of the impatient stallion, are almost audible. 
Saturated at last with the altar’s mystic light one turns to 
examine the church. 

The altar is framed by four twisted columns of faded flaked 
pink coiling up-to the ui’ns above. At either side is an operatic 
proscenium with angels to hold up the scarlet plaster curtains, 
whilst over the spacious oval dome above the nave there hangs, 
as if from the heavens, a great golden crown or hoop. Far above 
this again is a brightly painted liquid Paradise where Our Lord 
and an assembly, richly dressed, of saints and courtiers await 
the coming of Mary; just below there is Cosmas Damian all in 
stucco, with a periwig. He has left the Heavenly company for a 
moment, and with a satisfied smile he leans over a balcony to 
look down on his church below. 

The atmosphere in the silver light is of festive, somewhat 
mystical unreality; there is little Christian spirit. Neither is the 
glittering beauty particularly pagan, since the theme is the 
glorification of St. George, and his Order. It is the sophisticated, 
sensuous man-created beauty of this world; there is nothing to 
remind us of the next. All about one there is something fresh to 
delight: there is the lovely, triumphant organ; puffs of clouds, 
and out of them, like butterflies emerging from their chrysalides, 
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peer smiling porcine angels; the side altar and the pulpit seem 
to be hewn from their base of solid rock, suggesting the desolate 
grandeur of the Danubian landscape from which the church 
sprang, as if by a miracle. Their surrounding pilasters support 
the high dome, and a flood of divine light falls from the frescoed 
Heaven. The eye never tires of these dull golds, pale pinks and 
browns, catching in them fresh details and new loveliness; in an 
hour it can return and find them gone, and others in their place, 
so much do they depend on the effective, ever-changing lighting. 
Every trick and perspective has been used; there are no visible 
windows, but hidden apertures of amber glass bring a glow 
which counterfeits the sun; the inside of the dome seems as 
high and as brilliant as Heaven itself. 

Weltenburg is entirely by the Asams, and there is the satis¬ 
faction of rich completion by a single master (the Asams worked 
as one), and there is neither the heavy magnificence of Alders- 
bach, nor quite the exquisite refinement in detail found at 
Osterhofen, but an atmosphere of enchantment. In their lavish¬ 
ness the brothers spilt gilt friezes on the richly glowing colours, 
while the capitals have caught the gold from the overflowing 
urns above, and the heedless angels, too, arc spattered, whilst 
the altar figures look on, serene and aristocratic. Before Egid’s 
high altar you feel that here you have come to the end of your 
travels; there can be nothing beyond it; you have reached the 
Eloly Grail. And when you steal reluctantly away, and the 
ecstasy passes, the gold St. George haunts the memory, astride 
on his silver charger and basking in the blaze of light. 

-Outside there is only the lapping of the Danube as it winds 
round Weltenburg, and a monk or two mumbling at their 
chores. 

Weltenburg, where they worked for eleven years, putting 
into it the freshness and enthusiasm of their youth, remains the 
finest joint creation of the brothers Asam. Cosmas Damian was 
the architect, and his work is delicate, refined, feminine, while 
that of his younger brother Egid betrays more vigour and 
daring. 

The Asams are seen to best advantage where they have been 
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given a free rein, as at Weltenburg, and preferably in country 
surroundings. There is something about the sudden contrast 
between the pine forests, the lonely straggling villages and the 
riotous magnificence of the Asam interiors that startles and 
heightens the effect, and seems to have inspired them to their 
most pleasing efforts. In old German Ratisbon 1 their work may 
be somewhat out of place, and the St. Emmerams Kirche, a 
Romanesque basilica dating from the Middle Ages, which they 
were commissioned to redecorate in 1731, remains, for all 
their work, a church, not a banqucting-hall. To one who has 
come from Weltenburg it is rather flat, but it is coldly festive 
with its elaborate urns and rich decorations in green and grey, 
and while the treatment is less playful than elsewhere there is a 
touch of the Asam humour in the stucco monk hearing mass from a 
high balcony. One feels, however, that here they were decorators, 
called in and commissioned, not creators. The altar is uninter¬ 
esting, but the ceiling painting signed ‘COSM. DOM ASAM. 
PINXIT.’ is, after the one at Fraucnzell, the finest in existence. 

The two least-known of the Asam wonders are Frauenzell, 
and the church at Straubing. To the east of Ratisbon lies the 
great Bayerischer Wald, nearly as large as the Black Forest and 
extending into Bohemia. There is a touch of Dartmoor gloom, 
of the Kentucky hills, about this mountainous region inhabited 
by scattered peasants and wood-cutters, known for their ex¬ 
treme poverty and doumess. In summer it is the haunt of the 
more intrepid ‘hikers’, and every year some of them are lost in 
it. On the edge of the forest, at the end of an impossible road, 
lies Frauenzell, one of the loveliest of all the South German 
churches. The buildings at the back were once a Benedictine 
Abbey, but they have fallen into decay, and only the chapel, 
now the parish church, remains in use. Rebuilt towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century by the brothers Asam (probably 
from 1736-1747), it may have been finished as Herr Fculner 
suggests, after the death of Cosmas Damian, but the charming 
bow-shaped fa<?ade of white stone with the brown carvings can 
be attributed to him. The interior is a triumph of beauty; there 
l The birthplace of Tofiany. 
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is height, sweeping proportions, all the usual Asam splendour, 
and the light from the many windows is white, as at Wies. The 
main body of the church has elliptical comers richly embellished, 
and the dominant colours are white and the Asam jade-green. 
The vast ceiling, an Asam Assumption, is continued over the 
chancel, squandering an unsurpassed richness upon this remote 
hamlet in the Bavarian forest. The figures are gorgeously dressed 
in lively Tiepolo colours, and in one comer a group of naked 
kings saunter to Heaven under protruding parasols of gilt stucco. 

The decorative climax is provided by neither the high altar, 
nor the pulpit, nor the organ which has been ruined by re¬ 
painting, but by the avant-seknes in the chancel and by the 
enclosed window-boxes below them. Pairs of kissing cherubs 
resembling some of our elder statesmen climb the pulpit, huge 
blue urns repose on the green capitals, and the confessionals in 
the atrium have white and gilt over-doors of imitation Dresden 
china. The mood is Mozart. 

The llrsulines’ church at Straubing is used as their convent 
chapel and closed to the outside world, but the curious may 
peep at its glories from behind an iron grille. On four sides of 
the church are high loges with windows, and over them hang 
gold crowns, whilst guarding the sumptuous high altar, a blaze 
of gilts and browns, stand a pair of fine Asam figures, St. Ignatius, 
and St. Charles Borromeo. The lavish decorations are similar 
to those at Frauenzell, and it is probable that they are con¬ 
temporary; the capitals of the pilasters are scarlet, and gold 
festoons hold up scarlet curtains. Sometimes laces are seen 
peering from the windows of the rich boxes—are these Asam 
figures, or living nuns? It is ironical that the most gorgeous 
Asam work should be the chapel of a strict order, for die treat¬ 
ment is even more urbane, more theatrical than at Frauenzell, 
and the praying llrsulines (these are always to be seen in the 
chapel, and add to its impressiveness) must be reminded of the 
world they have lost. The plaster draperies and scarlet splendours 
seem to call for an orchestra to begin the overture to an opera. 
The chapel is best seen at dusk when the growing darkness dims 
the brilliance, and nuns are at their meditations. 
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A few people are discovering the exquisite loveliness of 
Osterhofen, but still the great express trains flash by and 
travellers see the coral-coloured church in ignorance of its 
wonders. Built by J. M. Fischer in 1726-1731, it is the first 
important work of that great South German architect. It has no 
facade, as it has been converted into a chapel, joined on to the 
former Benedictine monastery, now a convent school of the 
Englische-Friiulcin, a gentle order of nuns found in Bavaria. One 
passes through the churchyard, pushes open an old door, and 
enters. The interior, entirely decorated by the brothers Asam, 
is, after Wcltenburg, their finest work. There is no vestibule, 
only the central body of the church, and a small-apsed chancel 
beyond. If Fraucnzell and Straubing are opera-houses, Welten- 
burg a temple of mysticism and light, Osterhofen is a rococo 
bower. Detail has been sacrificed to the general fairy-like effect, 
gilt blends into bronze, pink ipelts into white, silver into grey: 
the church shimmers and seems no more solid than gauze. The 
pulpit has a staircase trailing like the tail of a white peacock, 
whilst above the capitals of the faded pink marmoreal pillars are 
massive urns of silver and gilt 5 curtains of pink plaster brocade 
fall from balustrades; whispering cupids are scattered amongst 
the bronze cornucopias, and swing on the gilt festoons. The 
ceiling by Cosmas Damian is superb: the subject is the Nativity, 
and there is a wide border of marching figures representing 
episodes in the life of the frivolous St. Norbert, 1 a saint no longer 
fashionable. It can be seen best from the high rounded gallery 
that encircles the long nave. The six small side chapels shelter 
bodies of saints, their piety rewarded by resting for ever in this 
sea of graceful beauty. At the threshold of the chancel are two 
fine altars, one of them with a smiling Virgin under a high crown 
held by chubby cherubs swimming in gold. 

The choir is still more opulent. The high altar is a master¬ 
piece by Egid Asam, surpassed only by that at Rohr. There are 
four immensely high columns of twisted veined-grey marble 


J St. Norbert squandered his long youth on the altars of pleasure, but after being 
nearly struck by lightning he became converted and founded Orders, built monasteries 
and died Archbishop of Magdeburg in 1137. He was canonized in ijBz. 
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entwined with gilt filigree, and above them, in a round amber 
window, the Lamb of God, whilst at the foot of the pillars, on 
the gold-friezed plinths, sprawl two dramatic groups, one a pair 
of smiling Olympian figures representing Hope, the other the 
Triumph of Faith. Like the figures at Weltenburg, they seem to 
move. Behind them, in the windows, sitting as if at the play, are 
two pairs of life-sized figures: they are those of the founders of 
the church, and here the gay fantasy of the Asams reaches a 
climax. Duke Odo is in black armour and aimed; his Duchess, 
too, is in black, carrying her prayer-book and rosary; facing 
them is Duke Heligo, a banner in one hand, the plans for the 
kloster in another, while his consort has chosen to come to 
church in a ball-dress. There is a touch of gallantry, for she 
smiles behind her fan as Duke Odo, opposite, gazes at her. 
Their faces, like those of the Asam angels, are pleasure-loving 
and cynical. The high altar screens this plaster flirtation. It has a 
spreading reredos of gilt imitating the rays of the sun, with angel 
heads tumbling from it; behind rises an indifferent picture by 
Egid Asam. He was not a brilliant painter, but his stalls of shiny 
walnut with gilt carving and inlay are magnificent. 

Osterhofen lacks the mystery of Weltenburg, its youthful 
enthusiasm and hope. It is in the key of a pavane with the wit 
and ease, the provocative elegance of first maturity. Something 
of its peaceful beauty has passed into the Englische-Fraulein, for 
the sweet-faced gracious nuns welcome visitors to their chapel, 
and even into their spotless convent, and they tell one that 
people, often peasants, come from afar as if on a pilgrimage, to 
be married in this temple of rococo. 

This corner of Bavaria so rich in unexplored ecclesiastical 
rococo contains other Woster-churches of not quite the same 
degree of beauty as Osterhofen. One of these is FfiRSTENZELL 
and it is very pleasing with its Bavarian onion-shaped steeples 
and its gleaming white exterior; built by J. M. Fischer for the 
Cistercians, it served as a model for many of his later churches. 
The interior is visited chiefly for the monastery library, a long 
pink room, shown only to men, where rococo monkeys guard 
the sacred books. There are several of these fine rococo libraries 
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in South Gcimany, one near Metten, another at Wiblingen. 
Aldersbach, a few miles from Osterhofen, shows the influence 
of the Asams. Formerly a Cistercian kloster, die baroque church 
has an imposing male magnificence, and one is dazzled by the 
blaze of grandeur and sumptuous gilt; but the work is less 
refined, the painting less distinguished, the detail less subtle 
than in the Asam churches. There are unmistakable traces of 
Egid’s influence in the rich balconies, in the altar over which 
Jesus is swimming with a school of angels in a sea of gold, and 
one very Asam touch is an insolent black baby prince with a gold 
coronet and parasol, sitting on the pulpit. The pulpit must be 
the richest in Bavaria, and this was designed by Egid Asam; there 
are also dancing angels with trumpets that may be from his hand. 

Of the brothers, Fgid was the greater architect, and at Rohr 
he worked alone. The church, belonging fonnerly to a College 
of Austin Canons, was rebuilt by him in 1717-1722. The ground 
plan is not original; it resembles an early basilica, nor is the 
exterior impressive, but the proportions reveal the masterly 
hand. There is a sweeping empty splendour about this rich, 
pompous church in which the refining influence of Cosmas 
Damian is absent. The accent is on the many altars. The side 
chapels are cunningly lit by concealed windows of yellow 
glass; guarding the one to the left of the choir are a pair of 
life-sized figures, one of which, a white knight with his wistful 
smile and painted cheeks, recalls the Guidarefio tomb at Ravenna. 

The grand high altar depicting the Assumption is one of the 
chief baroque sculptures in Germany, and it is Egid Asam’s 
tovr-de-force. There is the usual yellow window half-hidden by 
an angel-filled stuccoed Paradise from which falls a great gold 
coronet crowning the Assumption. The Virgin, in gold and blue 
brocade, is being borne by two angels to Heaven. The group is 
miraculously suspended in mid-air. Behind the Virgin is a 
rippling curtain of green plaster; below her opened tomb, and 
about it, nine Apostles stand amazed, speechless before the 
miracle. The tomb is empty, the lid lies at its side where it has 
fallen, the winding-sheet has been thrown carelessly over the 
edge, and the Virgin, dressed for a supper party at the Nym- 
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phenburg, ascends in astonishment to Paradise. Some of the 
Apostles have thrown up their hands in their astonishment; one 
holds a long candle in one hand and in the other a gold rose 
dropped by the Virgin. They are gesticulating like French 
deputies. The excitement is immense. One is impelled to rush 
to the gallery to applaud her arrival. 

The other decorations are rich. White draperies are hung 
over the brown columns; there arc mitred boys and garlanded 
women, and everywhere puffs of bubbling clouds with laug hing 
angels tumbling from diem. A vigorous symphony in bronze, 
browns and whites, there is none of the usual Asam pink or 
silver, and little of the lightness. 

At Rott am Inn, their birthplace, the Asams have left no 
work, for the rococo church in the Benedictine Abbey was 
built after their deaths by Fischer. 

As one approaches Munich the Asam work seems to lose much 
of its charm, and is, indeed, on a somewhat lower level. At 
Freeing, however, one finds their earliest important work. A 
Romanesque cathedral with a raised chancel, it was handed over 
to the Asams to decorate immediately after their return from 
Italy, and one is aware of the Italian influence, which becomes 
less noticeable in their later work, and also of the hesitation and 
restraint of the beginner. It is still baroque in feeling, but it is a 
banqueting-hall, and the Christian spirit is already lost. The two 
galleries that run over the aisles of the long cathedral are 
delicately painted and stuccoed in a gay, palatial manner. They 
might be passages leading to the boudoir of an Electress. The 
whole effect is light, too light to be altogether Italian. There is 
much pink, and pink icing on the ceiling. Cosmas at thirty-two 
was already a master of perspective as appears in the ceiling 
above the tunnel-shaped nave painted with scenes from the life 
of St. Corbinian. There is a touch of the Asam fantasy in the 
robes of a frescoed saint trailing into plaster. 

In Munich the Asams built, or worked in, at least five churches, 1 
but their exquisite craft is seen to less advantage in urban 

1 Like other churches in Munich they were damaged during the second World War, 
but have been restored. 
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surroundings, where they were somewhat cramped, and had 
not the leisure or space in which to indulge fully their lavish 
imagination. The most important of the Munich churches is the 
celebrated St. Johannes-Nepomuk. The gentle Saint 1 whose 
figures we find on bridges and at ferry crossings must have been 
amazed by this rich rococo church erected in his honour. The 
Asams had made a vow that should Weltenburg be completed 
without accident (and the building difficulties on the remote 
Danubian promontory were enormous) they would build a 
church in Munich as a thank-offering. It is in fulfilment of this 
vow that St. Johannes-Nepomuk-Kirche took shape; it was 
erected by the brothers at their own expense and used as their 
private chapel. The facade, finished by Egid after his brother’s 
death, was built in conjunction with the Asam’s own house, 
which it adjoins. It rises from a rocky base in memory of Welten- 
burg. The narrow florid interior divided into two stories by 
an encircling gallery, the choir, and the rounded nave are all 
of rich gilt unrelieved, and the light, as at Wcltcnbui-g, is 
indirect. 

This church is famous for its elaboration: here, more than 
anywhere, the individual arts of the Asams become fused into 
one. Some people find the general effect too gaudy, too sophisti¬ 
cated, and its overladen richness tedious; one misses the gay 
spontaneity of the Aloster-churchcs. There is a suspicion that 
here the Asams have overreached themselves, are repeating, 
even imitating their own work; the tricks of illusion and per¬ 
spective have been used at Weltenburg with far more success. 
There is a meretricious attempt to dazzle, but the good Munich 
burghers were not so easily impressed as the believing peasants, 
and in doubling the dose the Asams lost their simplicity, and 
much of their charm. One does not feel nearer to Heaven in 
this dark gold cavern with its festoons, garlands, and gilded 
gloom, its crucifixes, mirrors and tinsel trimmings. Interesting 
details emerge from the gilt haze: pairs of saucy feathered cherubs 


1 One of the most charming of the Saints, he was confessor to the Queen of Bohemia. 
For refusing to break the seal of the confessional by betraying her secrets he was hurled 
by her Jealous husband from a Prague bridge into the waters of the Moldau. 
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chatter over the confessionals; the pulpit protrudes from the 
wall, and appears to he supported by a garland, and there are 
grapes, a bull’s head, lions, and a horrible death-mask; a plumed 
flying Briinnhilde-like figure points to the silver tabernacle; and 
in a sort of grotto is a fine St. Sebastian. The organ is broken in 
half by a dark window, and in the oval vestibule a gilt Death 
tickles a frightened cherub. 

The two St. Anna Churches, St. Anna-am-Lehel and St. 
Anna-Damenstift, are less complicated. The first has little 
interest, but the St. Anna-Damenstift is gorgeously decorated by 
the brothers in their last, grandiose style. So rich is their work 
that one is always inclined to admire most the last that one has 
seen. And in this little-known church there is mystery and silence 
as well as its gay beauty, sweeping proportions, and an elegance 
of gilt, green and filigree. 

The Holy Ghost Church, or Heilig-Geist-Kirche, was rebuilt 
by the brothers Asam in the rococo style from 1724-1730; it is 
a light church with stucco and icing similar to that found at 
Freising. There is a rich organ and in front of it, falling from the 
high gallery, its tiny, toy replica. The altar is brilliant, Christ 
and the Holy Ghost are talking in a sea of gold. It is pleasing and 
delicate with a touch of wedding cake about it. In the near-by 
Peters- BCirche the magnificent altar is the finest single Asam 
work in Munich. St. Peter, very splendid and impressive, sits 
enthroned surrounded by his attributes of office; behind him is 
a well of amber light. The rest of the church is less interesting. 
The Trinity, or Dreifaltigkeits-Kirche, has paintings by 
Cosmas Damian. 

Fourteen miles south-west of Munich is Furstenfeld-Bruck, 
an enormous Cistercian kloster built by Viscardi. Here the 
Italian influence, so predominant in Bavarian architecture before 
the advent of the Asams, is apparent. The interior decoration of 
the church was partly entrusted to the brothers and it remains 
one of their most impressive creations. The grilled rococo 
vestibule is charming, and one passes from it into a golden 
basilica. Immense, silent, ostentatious, it has not the charm or 
sensitive beauty of either Wcltenburg or Osterhofen. The pink 
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pillars have gilt capitals, and the lofty balconies are of gilt stucco. 
A huge green curtain caught up by cherubs is draped across the 
choir, while guarding the chancel steps are two heroes. One is 
Ludwig, Duke of Bavaria; at his side are a Wittelsbach lion and 
a cherub holding his banner. Opposite is another Wittelsbach 
ruler, the Emperor Ludwig. He might be waiting to receive his 
guests, for the setting is suitable for an imperial banquet. On 
the chancel steps is a small altar and its carved Asam figures 
shine like ivory. Over the many confessionals small dramatic 
groups represent scenes from the New Testament. In one of 
them Christ is talking to Martha over a jug of wine. On the 
walls are a series of figures, one, a pinioned Peter, looks puzzled 
as a cherub flics away with his mitre while a gold cock floats 
contentedly on an angel’s head. 

It is the first impression of space, pink light, and splendour 
that staggers one at Fiirstenfeld-Bruck. There are columns and 
columns of both marble and marmoreal plaster, a gorgeous 
organ, and tiers of boxes with hanging green draperies. In time 
one’s intoxication wears off as there is no intellectual appeal, 
and little exquisite beauty of detail. Only an impressive, vast 
glittering stillness. 

The Asams, in reflecting the theatrically minded people, 
created a new spirit in South German art, and while they 
frequently borrowed Italian forms, all that they created was 
essentially German and bore their distinct personal stamp. Their 
actual output was enormous, for they became the most sought 
after masters in Germany, and their work is found far over the 
frontiers of their native Bavaria, in Bohemia, the Tyrol, Switzer¬ 
land, Wurtembcrg, even in Silesia and the Rhineland. Cosmas 
Damian painted for the Elector Karl-Philip at Mannheim, whilst 
Egid was building the church at Rohr. The brothers collaborated 
in decorating the former Benedictine kloster at remote Michelfeld 
between Bayreuth and Nuremberg. The Asam style of rhetoric 
made visible here is doubly appropriate, for the church is now 
an asylum chapel for the deaf and dumb. By the time the brothers 
died the movement had very much grown and rococo was 
flourishing throughout South Germany. They had a host of 
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followers who incorporated the fantasy of the Asams into their 
own sometimes more finished work; in Southern Bavaria and 
Swabia many kloster and pilgrimage churches were built by J. M. 
Fischer, while in Franconia J. B. Neumann built Vierzehn- 
heiligen, the most glorious of the North Bavarian churches. 

The most beautiful building that the writer has ever seen, not 
excepting the Amalienburg, is the pilgrimage church at Wies. 
More lovely than anything die Asams ever attempted, more lovely 
even than Weltenburg, it was built by Dominikus Zimmermann 
in 1746-1744.. It is the Asams’ most brilliant grandchild. 

To Wies, people who have seen it, return again and again. 
Hidden, unexpected, and remote, its sudden almost celestial 
beauty is scarcely to be believed. It is difficult to decide whether 
it is at its best in the silence of an early summer’s morning or 
at High Mass on the Feast of the Blessed Angels, 1 when opera 
singers come from Munich to sing in the choir and there is a 
procession of country-people from all over Upper Bavaria in 
their gay peasant dresses, or on a grey winter’s day when, more 
lonely than ever, it rises from the snow. 

At the edge of a forest where the woods begin to flatten into 
pasture land, die large church stands on a hillock with only a 
small inn for a neighbour. In its isolation it reminds one of an 
Asam kloster. It is grey without, white within. There is a cool 
distinction, an animated splendour in the well-proportioned 
church with its pillars of pink porphyry, its columns of lapis 
blue, its gay altars with white marble bishops guarding them. 
A gilt pulpit, jewelled with mirrors, dangles from the wall 
opposite a hanging Abbot’s throne, and together they frame the 
shining altar over which a gold lamb looks down on the vivid 
pink and blue. The emptiness, the white distinction recall 
Frauenzell, but it is less operatic, more finished, and restrained. 
More exquisite than any of the Asams’ creations, it is the master¬ 
piece of a man whose other work did not approach their standard. 
The light is mother-of-pearl. Gilt festoons and shiny filigree coil 
on the white walls, and the curtains of blue plaster are sedately 

1 The first Sunday in September. Wies is in the Swan-Country, the ‘hikers’ 'paradise, 
not far from Fiissen and Hohenschwangau. 
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held up as if for an Empress to pass. Every detail is so bewil- 
deringly beautiful that one does no know where to place the 
accent: the carved pickled-grey pews are charming; the smiling 
organ is a sheer rococo delight; the pulpit, rich and glittering; 
the elaborate scrolls and coloured stucco half conceal the 
balconies in the rounded cornice; the frescoed ceiling seems to 
ascend to the skies. 

Perhaps Heaven is a little like Wies. There is an atmosphere of 
distinguished calm, of stately beauty tempered by the melan¬ 
choly of surfeit, of infinite elegant peace, but the architect, 
one cannot help thinking, in Spain might have been questioned 
by the Inquisition. 

The Asams never saw Wies. Cosmas Damian died before it was 
begun at the age of fifty-three. He had married and his son, Franz 
Erasmus, was also an artist-decorator, while another, Engle- 
brecht, became a monk at Fux'stenfeld-Bruck, where for many 
years he was surrounded at his devotions by his father’s work. 
Egid died at Mannheim at the age of fifty-eight. Although they 
wex*e much in demand and became prosperous, even rich, as is 
shown by their Munich house (now 61 Sendlingerstrasse), the 
brothers made little impression on the Electoral Court, for then- 
work is not found in secular buildings. Cosmas, however, did 
two ceilings, far from being his best, at Schleissheim, the 
enormous palace built by Zuccalli outside Munich for the 
Elector Max Emanuel. The Asams seemed to have remained 
simple craftsmen, reflecting the fanciful spirit of the Bavarian 
peasantry from which they sprang. 
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OTHER MAGNIFICENT SOUTH GERMAN BAROQUE 
KIOSTER-CHURCHES 


In Bavaria: 

Vierzehnheiligen 

Ottobeuren 

Raitenhaslach 

Giinsburg 

Diessen 

Rottenbuch 

In Wiirtemberg: 

Wiblingcn 

Zwiefalten 

Weingartcn 
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THE WORKS OF FRANCOIS CUVILLIES AT MUNICH 


i. The Piosasque de Non Palace 
1 2. The Reichc Zimmer in the Residenz 

1 3. The Facade of tire Residenz Green Gallery 

1 4. The Ahnen-Galerie in the Residenz 

5. The Amalienburg 

6. The Archbishop’s Palace 

7. The Castle of Haimhauscn 

8. The Facade of the Theatincr Church 
1 g. The Residenz-Theater . 


. 1716 

1730-1737 

1733 

1734 

1734-1739 
1733-1737 
about 1750 
. 1765-1768 

I73ii—i713 


Kloster-Schaftlarn in the Jsar valley 


*732-1764 


IN THE RHINELAND 

Falkenlust near Bonn ..... 1729 

Apartments at Briihl ..... 1728-1730 

1 Destroyed during the recent war. 
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THE FRENCHMAN, CUVILLIES 

(b. 169d. 1768) 


About the time that Italian influence had run its course in 
Bavarian art there came a new alien current: the French. 
The Italian influence, and its strange child, Bavarian Baroque, 
was mostly ecclesiastical, and found in villages and monasteries; 
the French was to be aristocratic and secular. 

The Electoral Court had long been under the glamour of 
Versailles. Fcrdinand-Mary, the second Wittelsbach Elector, had 
built an extensive palace in the French manner at Schleissheim, 
and the marriage of his daughter 1 to the French Dauphin 
strengthened the ties between the two courts. His son, Maxi¬ 
milian Emanuel, was a refugee in France for many years, whilst 
the Austrians overran his dominions. He was reinstated in 1714, 
and returned to Munich almost a Frenchman. He was succeeded 
by his son Karl-Albert, who was soon afterwards elected 
Emperor as Karl VII, and Munich instead of Vienna became the 
capital of the Empire. For a time the Wittelsbachs replaced the 
Habsburgs as the most important family in Germany, and Karl- 
Albert, the most elegant of the Electors, during the twenty 
years of his rococo reign, lived in splendour at Schleissheim and 
in the Residenz. The brilliance and high social refinement of his 
court contrasted with the backward condition of the country at 
large. The arts, particularly architecture, flourished under 
Electoral patronage. And while the humble Asams were working 
for monks in remote villages or on the shores of the Danube, 
the nobility were building palaces with exquisite interiors in the 
capital. They are mostly the creation of a Frenchman, Cuvillies, 
who for half a century splashed Munich with his gracious genius. 

Fraiujois Cuvillies, like Watteau, was really a Walloon. He 
was bora at Soignies in 1695-. Ugly and ill-formed, at the age of 

1 Marie Christine, b. 1660, < 3 . 1650, married the Grand Dauphin in 1679. She was the 
mother of Philip V, the brooding King of Spain, His Wittelsbach Mood caused him 
to build In Granja, and other palaces. The urge continued to the next generation, for 
it was his son, Charles III, King of Naples, who built Caserta, probably the largest and 
most ambitious palace In the world. 
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eleven he became court dwarf to Max-Emanuel, then residing at 
Brussels. He followed in the Elector’s train to Compiegne, and 
later to Munich. He was then sent to Paris to study architecture 
under Blondel. There he might have remained comparatively 
obscure; but he returned after five years to Munich, where he 
quickly won the favour of the Electoral Court. The new Elector, 
Karl-Albert, appointed him ducal architect and Hofkammenath, 
and until his death in 1768 Cuvillies remained the greatest force 
in the art world of Munich. His first building of importance is 
the Piosasque de Non Palace. 1 It is calm, grey, aristocratic, and 
was the first French house in Munich. His methods were entirely 
French. He next worked for Kaid-Albert’s brother, the suave 
and fanciful Clement Augustus, Prince Archbishop of Cologne. 
This prelate was even more magnificent than the Elector, and 
his luxuriousness is reflected in Falkenlust, a Lustschloss near 
Bonn, and in apartments of unparalleled grandeur at Briihl Palace. 2 
Both are die work of Cuvillies. On his return to Munich he 
turned his talents into renovating the Residenz. The facade of 
the Green Gallery was so finished, so formally French, that it 
looked alien in the heavy brown of Munich. The several suites 
he fitted up were most sumptuous in French Regency style. The 
Reiche Zimmer, a large apartment of rich rooms, recalled Versailles. 
There were gorgeous gilt mural decorations on the walls: 
Oriental princesses reclined under palms, sun chariots raced in 
the cornice, gold cupids played musical instruments. There were 
greens, golds, reds, expensive consoles, commodes, inlay, all 
the elaboration of the elegant age. Genoese velvets dimmed the 
glitter, while beyond were the charming little rooms, or 
cabinets, full of china. The long narrow Ahnen-Galcrle, all 
gold and white, was more delicate, and was perhaps the 
loveliest room in the Residenz. It was hung with ancestral por¬ 
traits of the Wittelsbachs. All this loveliness was destroyed in 
the war. 

But it is the Amalienburg that is Cuvillies’ masterpiece. A 


1 Now No. 10 Theatinor-strasse, it is used as an office-building and CuviUiis’ graceful 
ground floor has been converted into shops. 

* Badly damaged in the second World War. 
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merciful providence has preserved it. Tempted by superlatives 
one wonders whether it is not the most perfect building in the 
world: it is as if the fabrication of man-made beauty had here 
reached its zenith before it began to decline. Certainly it is the 
culminating point of tire rococo movement. In the Nymphenburg 
park to the left of the palace is the first of four enchanting 
pavilions. 1 The low maison de plaisance is of a startling whiteness 
when one comes on it suddenly, hidden by trees, or rising from 
snow. It was built by Cuvillies in 1734, to the order of Karl- 
Albert as a hunting-box for his wife, and named in her honour. 
The roof is crowned by a high gilded grille and the Electress used 
to shoot from it surrounded by her court. A toy white palace, an 
electress and her ladies, driven game, leaping stags—the scene 
is a tapestry one. The fapades arc extremely elegant; there are 
classic windows, busts in medallion niches, a Goddess over the 
door. One is reluctant to enter, but the small gun-room, 
panelled in blue and white in imitation Delft, with kennels for 
the spaniels below the gun-cupboards, is immediately enchanting. 
Next is a tiny blue powder closet with faded brocade concealing 
the Electoral chaise percee. The pretty ceiling prepares for the 
central apartments. The first of the three large rooms is elaborate 
with frosty silver carvings foaming over ochre walls. There is an 
uncomfortable alcove bed, and on either side portraits by 
Desmar6es of Karl-Albcrt and Amalia. 

This room opens into the rounded octagonal hall of mirrors 
which is the soul of the building, the paragon of the whole 
eighteenth century. Against the pale grey-blue background of 
the walls, and round the shimmering mirrors, is a confusion of 
cool silver. The ten tall mirrors reflect their own glitter, while 
above the exquisite doors, silver trees shelter goddesses at play 
and cupids blowing flutes. There are fiddles and harps, flowing 
jugs and banners, hcaped-up cornucopias, garlands and festoons, 
while along the blue comice are emblems of the chase, quivers 
with silver arrows, stags, nets and fish, boats, hunting-horns. 
Silver vines climb to the sky-like cupola, and Pan hides in the 

1 The other three, the Badenburg, Pagodenburg, and Magdalcn-Kappelle, were built 
by Effner for the Elector Max-Emanuel. 
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bushes, and nymphs brandish symbols of country pursuits, 
water, wine, and gardening. In the ceiling, flying low, there are 
pigeons, duck, snipe, a silver hoopoe. There is a cascade’s cool¬ 
ness, and over them all a silver glow lends a veil of light so that 
there is a feeling of blue infinity, of silver lace spread over a 
transparent sea, spray splashing on summer water, crystals 
glistening among aquamarines. 

This lovely hall was used for the last time in 1917, 1 when the 
last Ludwig held a war-time banquet to honour the Bulgarian 
King. But in the shiny mirrors are reflections of other supper 
parties, of electoral evenings in the full elegance of the dix- 
huitieme. They hold the images of guttering candles, uniforms 
and sparkling orders, Grand Duchesses in their hoops and jewels 
playing loo, piled-up fruit, bellying consoles heavy with plate, 
powdered and scrofulous lackeys. Beyond there is another yellow 
room with inset pictures of scenes from the chase and birds in 
silver frames. Lastly a small blue room painted with a rococo 
pheasant design leads to the white and blue kitchen of Delft 
tiles. Leaving the pavilion is like finishing a Perrault fairy-tale, 
and one gazes back at its unreal beauty, classically white, in the 
Bavarian sunlight. 

In the Amalienburg, which is one of the seven wonders 8 of 
Bavaria, Cuvillies with his gift for creating beauty has put a little 
of the Bavarian fantasy, and refined it to French formality. Tire 
craftsmen, carvers, and stucco-workers he employed were work¬ 
men of delicate talent. Some of them may have been apprentices 
in the studio of the Asams. 

Scattered over Munich are various small palaces designed by 
Cuvillies. There are two in the dignified Promenade-strasse, 
notably that of the Archbishop at No. 7. It is a fine, imposing 
grey building in the French rococo style, and the slender 
flattened pillars, the circular windows, are pleasing yet severe. 
A few yards away, in the Pranner-strasse, almost next to the 
Parliament House, is another work of Cuvillies called the 

1 Crown Prince Rupprecht held a glittering re ceptlon in these rooms only a few months 
ago. Some of the older guests recalled the 1917 banquet at which they had been present. 

* The others are the almost destroyed Palace at Wiirzburg, where the great Tiepolo stair¬ 
case survives; Wies, Ottobeuren; Vierzehnheiiigen, Weltenburg; andHerrenchiemsee. 
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The Frenchman, Cuvillies 

Preysing Palais 1 (not to be confused with the better-known 
palace of the Preysings 2 built by Eflfher opposite the Residenz). 
It is of pinkish sandstone, and is a stately nobleman’s city 
dwelling. And in the suburbs, beyond Schleissheim, one finds 
the Castle of Haimhausen . 8 This private residence has the 
proportions, the stout calm, one expects of a Bavarian country 
seat, for here Cuvillies adapted his methods to the local needs. 
It is the male exterior that is impressive: a double outside 
staircase, a copy of the one at Nymphenburg, climbs the high 
grey house. There is a high Mansard roof, and over the many 
windows are stags and musical instruments repeating the 
Amalienburg themes, while green shutters reflect the spacious 
lawns. The private square chapel suggests the Asam work, for 
there are four pink confessionals and two sturdy babies are 
playing on a ladder over the high altar. Here Cuvillies has largely 
broken with French traditions, and there is freedom and in¬ 
dependence of action. 

He also worked at another castle, Alteglofsheim, near 
Ratisbon. Cosmas Damian Asam did the ceilings in this rococo 
palace, and it is highly probable that the rude craftsman and the 
court favourite met here: it is the only work on which they may 
have collaborated. At Schaftlarn, near Munich, Cuvillies built 
a iloster-church for the Benedictines. The rococo interior is gay 
and rich, but Cuvillies, unlike the Asams, is at his best in urban 
surroundings. 

The Theatiner-Kirche in the heart of Munich, was built by 
several artists, and the rococo facade was completed from the 
plans of Cuvillies after his death by his son Fran?ois the younger. 
This baroque church , 4 much loved by the populace, has long 
been important to the life of the capital. Karl-Albert, King 
Maximilian II, the Regent, and others of the Royal House are 
buried in its vaults, and it was within its doors that Lola Montez 
took sanctuary from the pursuing mob. There is the Italian touch 

1 Only the front facade now remains 

* Completely destroyed in the second World War. 

8 Haimhausen, formerly the seat of the Counts Butler von Haimhausen, is now owned 
by Herr von Haniel. 

4 This church was badly damaged in the recent war, but services are now held there. 
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about this church which one expects to find in Munich, the gate 
to Italy, yet it feels Bavarian and seems to have sprung from the 
native soil, whereas Cuvillies’ other work remained an imported 
luxury. The extreme elegance, the gracious perfection of French 
art, remained only a fashion, never taking root in this stolid 
country, and Us influence ended after half a century of favour, 
with the death of Cuvillies, only to flare up once again in a 
purely imitative form under the Swan-Ludwig a hundred years 
later. M. Feulner says that the artful fertility of Bavarian soil 
encourages foreign seed to new growth, putting into the alien 
plant so much of its own life that blossoms come up as new 
flowers. 

There was an easy grandeur about Cuvillies, the ex-dwarf, 
dominating the art world of Munich. He was pretentious and 
added a ‘dc’ to his euphonious name. The last yeai-s of his life he 
devoted largely to the advancement of his son, who afterwards 
succeeded him as court architect undei Maximilian-Joseph. 
Cuvillies was more than an architect and a designer. He was an 
engraver, and the many folios bearing his name, collected and 
published by his son, are a bewildering collection of drawings 
for locks, gardens, gates, panels, tables and consoles. These 
‘Morceaux de Caprices' delight the virtuosi with their playful 
sophistication and perfection of detail. 

The master builder was responsible for one other supreme work 
which vied with the Amalienburg in attractiveness, if not in 
beauty: the Residenz-Theater . 1 This miniature opera-house, 
which connected with the palace, was, after the Fenice in 
Venice, the most exciting theatre in the world. It held only six 
hundred and thirty-seven people and was a symphony in crimson 
and dull gold, and there were four circular tiers of boxes, each 
with rococo ornamentation. Plaster draperies fell carelessly from 
the balustrades, and rows of figures, holding brackets of lights, 
supported the tiers above. A large lustrous chandelier dropped 
from the rococo ceiling, and at either side of the stage were two 
rich avaat-seknes for the Wittelsbachs. But it was the very royal box 
in the centre that was the clou. It was darkly hung with red silk 
1 Completely destroyed daring the second World War. 
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and velvet, while over it cupids and trumpeting figures rose from 
a gilt sea. A Venetian glass hung in the plushy ante-room where 
the Swan-Ludwig used to lie back listening gluttonously to his 
private performances. The other six hundred and thirty-six 
chairs were empty. Long before Ludwig was bora there were 
gala spectacles in the little opera-house in honour of Eugene de 
Beauhamais and the Emperor Napoleon. And until the war as the 
curtain rose on Don Giovanni there hung over the rows upon 
rows of red boxes an atmosphere of carnival and masquerade, of 
obliging beauties and preening cavaliers, of dominoes during the 
Fasching, 1 fans, folded notes, ridotto , seduction, duels and 
rendezvous. The gilt was dull in the half-light, and the stucco 
melted into the music. The Cuvillies music, the Mozart decor¬ 
ation, evoked the dead glamour of Electoral Munich, capital of 
the Wittelsbachs. 

1 The spring carnival still held in Munich. It has not altogether lost the licentious 
quality of earlier times. 



